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CuaPTer III. 
THE GIFT OF THE MAGIC CLOAK. 

NEARLY two days’ journey from the city of 
Nole, yet still within the borders of the great 
kingdom of Noland, was a little village lying at 
the edge of a broad river. It consisted of a 
cluster of houses of the humblest description, 
for the people of this village were all poor and 
lived in simple fashion. Yet one house ap- 
peared to be somewhat better than the others, 
for it stood on the river-bank and had been 
built by the ferryman whose business it was to 
carry all travelers across the river. And, as 
many traveled that way, the ferryman was able 
in time to erect a very comfortable cottage, 
and to buy good furniture for it, and to clothe 
warmly and neatly his two children. 

One of these children was a little girl] named 
Margaret, who was called “ Meg” by the vil- 
lagers and “ Fluff” by the ferryman her father, 
because her hair was so soft and fluffy. 

Her brother, who was two years younger, 
was named Timothy; but Margaret had always 
called him “ Bud,” because she could not say 
“brother” more plainly when first she began to 
talk; so nearly every one who knew Timothy 
called him Bud, as little Meg did. 

These children had lost their mother when 
very young, and the big ferryman had tried to 


be both mother and father to them, and had 
reared them very gently and lovingly. They 
were good children, and were liked by every 
one in the village. 

But one day a terrible misfortune befell them. 
The ferryman tried to cross the river for a 
passenger one very stormy night; but he never 
reached the other shore. When the storm 
subsided and morning came they found his 
body lying on the river-bank, and the two chil- 
dren were left alone in the world. 

The news was carried by travelers to the city 
of Nole, where the ferryman’s only sister lived ; 
and a few days afterward the woman came to 
the village and took charge of her orphaned 
niece and nephew. 

She was not a bad-hearted woman, this Aunt 
Rivette ; but she had worked hard all her life, 
and had a stern face and a stern voice. She 
thought the only way to make children behave 
was to box their ears every now and then; so 
poor Meg, who had been well-nigh heart-broken 
at her dear father’s loss, had still more occasion 
for tears after Aunt Rivette came to the village. 

As for Bud, he was so impudent and ill- 
mannered to the old lady that she felt obliged 
to switch him; and afterward the boy be- 
came surly and silent, and neither wept nor 
answered his aunt a single word. It hurt 
Margaret dreadfully to see her little brother 
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whipped, and she soon became so unhappy at 
the sorrowful circumstances in which she and 
her brother found themselves that she sobbed 
from morning till night and knew no comfort. 

Aunt Rivette, who was a laundress in the city 
of Nole, decided she would take Meg and Bud 
back home with her. 

“The boy can carry water for my tubs, and 
the girl can help me with the ironing,” she said. 

So she sold all the heavier articles of furni- 
ture that the cottage contained, as well as the 
cottage itself ; and all the remainder of her dead 
brother’s belongings she loaded upon the back 
of the little donkey she had ridden on her 
journey from Nole. It made such a pile of 
packages that the load seemed bigger than the 
donkey himself; but he was a strong little ani- 
mal, and made no complaint of his burden. 

All this being accomplished, they set out one 
morning for Nole, Aunt Rivette leading the 
donkey by the bridle with one hand and little 
Bud with the other, while Margaret followed 
behind, weeping anew at this sad parting with 
her old home and all she had so long loved. 

It was a hard journey. The old woman 
soon became cross and fretful, and scolded the 
little ones at almost every step. When Bud 
stumbled, as he often did, for he was unused 
to walking very far, Aunt Rivette would box 
his ears or shake him violently by the arm or 
tell him he was “a good-for-nothing little beg- 
gar.” And Bud would turn upon her with a 
revengeful look in his big eyes, but say not a 
word. The woman paid no attention to Meg, 
who continued to follow the donkey with tear- 
ful eyes and drooping head. 

The first night they obtained shelter at a farm- 
house. But in the morning it was found that 
the boy’s feet were so swollen and sore from 
the long walk of the day before that he could 
not stand upon them. So Aunt Rivette, scold- 
ing fretfully at his weakness, perched Bud 
among the bundles atop the donkey’s back, and 
in this way they journeyed the second day, the 
woman walking ahead and leading the donkey, 
and Margaret following behind. 

The laundress had hoped to reach the city 
of Nole at the close of this day; but the over- 
burdened donkey would not walk very fast, so 
nightfall found them still a two-hours’ journey 
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from the city gates, and they were forced to 
stop at a small inn. 

But this inn was already overflowing with 
travelers, and the landlord could give them no 
beds, nor even a room, 

“You can sleep in the stable if you like,” 
said he. “There is plenty of hay to lie down 
upon.” 

So they were obliged to content themselves 
with this poor accommodation. 

The old woman aroused them at the first 
streaks of daybreak the next morning, and while 
she fastened the packages to the donkey’s 
back Margaret stood in the stable yard and 
shivered in the cold morning air. 

The little girl felt that she had never been 
more unhappy than at that moment, and when 
she thought of her kind father and the happy 
home she had once known, her sobs broke 
out afresh, and she leaned against the stable 
door and wept as if her little heart would break. 

Suddenly some one touched her arm, and she 
looked up to see a tall and handsome youth 
standing before her. It was none other than 
Ereol the fairy, who had assumed this form for 
her appearance among mortals; and over the 
youth’s arm lay folded the magic cloak that 
had been woven the evening before in the fairy 
circle of Burzee. 

“Are you very unhappy, my dear?” asked 
Ereol, in kindly tones. 

“T am the most unhappy person in all the 
world!” replied the girl, beginning to sob afresh. 

“Then,” said Ereol, “ I will present you with 
this magic cloak, which has been woven by the 
fairies. And while you wear it you may have 
your first wish granted; and if you give it freely 
to any other mortal, that person may also have 
one wish granted. So use the cloak wisely, and 
guard it as a great treasure.” 

Saying this the fairy messenger spread the 
folds of the cloak and threw the brilliant-hued 
garment over the shoulders of the girl. 

Just then Aunt Rivette led the donkey from the 
stable, and seeing the beautiful cloak which the 
child wore, she stopped short and demanded : 

“Where did you get that ?” 

“This stranger gave it to me,’ 
Meg, pointing to the youth. 

“Take it off! Take it off this minute and 


answered 
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give it me—or I will whip you soundly !” cried 
the woman. 

“Stop!” said Ereol, sternly. ‘The cloak 
belongs to this child alone, and if you dare 
take it from her I will punish you severely.” 

“What! Punish me! Punish me, you ras- 
cally fellow! We ’ll see about that.” 

“We will, indeed,” returned Ereol, more 
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“IT WAS A HARD JOURNEY.” 


calmly. “The cloak is a gift from the fairies ; 
and you dare not anger them, for your punish- 
ment would be swift and terrible.” 

Now no one feared to provoke the mysteri- 
ous fairies more than Aunt Rivette; but she 
suspected the youth was not telling her the truth, 
so she rushed upon Ereol and struck at him with 
her upraised cane. But, to her amazement, the 
form of the youth vanished quickly into air, 
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and then, indeed, she knew it was a fairy that 
had spoken to her. 

“You may keep your cloak,” she said to 
Margaret, with a little shiver of fear. “I 
would not touch it for the world !” 

The girl was very proud of her glittering 
garment, and when Bud was perched upon the 
donkey’s back and the old woman began trudg- 


NS 


ing along the road to the city, Meg followed 
after with much lighter steps than before. 

Presently the sun rose over the horizon, and 
its splendid rays shone upon the cloak and made 
it glisten gorgeously. 

“ Ah, me !” sighed the little girl, half aloud. 
“T wish I could be happy again !” 

Then her childish heart gave a bound of de- 
light, and she laughed aloud and brushed from 
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her eyes the last tear she was destined to shed fresh, and the trees are green and beautiful, 
formanyaday. For,though shespoke thought- and the whole world is very pleasant and de- 
lessly, the magic cloak quickly granted to its first lightful.” And then she danced lightly along 


wearer the fulfilment of her wish. the dusty road and broke into a verse of a pretty 
Aunt Rivette turned upon her in surprise. song she had learned at her father’s knee. 
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“WHAT! PUNISH ME, YOU RASCALLY FELLOW! WE ‘LL SEE ABOUT THAT.’” 


“What ’s the matter with you?” she asked Theold woman scowled and trudged onagain ; 
suspiciously, for she had not heard the girl Bud looked down at his merry sister and grinned 
laugh since her father’s death. from pure sympathy with her high spirits; and 


‘Why, the sun is shining,” answered Meg, the donkey stopped and turned his head to look 
laughing again. “And the air is sweet and solemnly at the laughing girl behind him. 
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“Come along !” cried the laundress, jerking 
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“Seven, eight, nine!” continued the chief 


at the bridle; “ every one is passing us uponthe counselor, still counting those who came in. 
J g g 


road, and we must hurry 
to get home before noon.” 

It was true. A good 
many travelers, some on 
horseback and some on 
foot, had passed them by 
since the sun rose; and 
although the east gate of 
the city of Nole was now 
in sight, they were obliged 
to take their places in the 
long line that sought en- 
trance at the gate. 


CHAPTER IV. 
KING BUD OF NOLAND. 


THE five high counsel- 
ors of the kingdom of 
Noland were both eager 
and anxious upon this im- 
portant morning. Long 
before sunrise Tollydob, 
the lord high general, had 
assembled his army at the 
east gate of the city; and 
the soldiers stood in two 
long lines beside the en- 
trance, looking very im- 
pressive in their uniforms. 
And all the people, noting 
this unusual display, gath- 
ered around at the gate 
to see what was going to 
happen. 

Of course no one knew 
what was going to hap- 
pen; not even the chief counselor nor his 
brother counselors. They could only obey the 
law and abide by the results. 

Finally the sun arose and the east gate of the 
city was thrown open. There were a few peo- 
ple waiting outside, and they promptly entered. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six!” counted 
the chief counselor, in a loud voice. 

The people were much surprised at hearing 
this, and began to question one another with per- 
plexed looks. Even the soldiers were mystified. 
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A breathless hush fell upon the assemblage. 

Something very important and mysterious 
was going on; that was evident. But what ? 

They could only wait and find out. 

“Ten, eleven!” counted Tullydub, 
then heaved a deep sigh. For a famous noble- 
man had just entered the gate, and the chief 
counselor could not help wishing he had been 
number forty-seven. 

So the counting went on, and the people be- 
came more and more interested and excited. 


and 
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When the number had reached thirty-one 
a strange thing happened. A loud “boom!” 
sounded through the stillness, and then another, 
and another. Some one was tolling the great 
bell in the palace bell-tower, and people began 
saying to one another in awed whispers that the 
old king must be dead. 

The five high counselors, filled with furious 
anger but absolutely helpless, as they could not 
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kept the people quiet when they learned from 
the bell that their old king was dead. 

But now they began to guess that the scene 
at the east gate promised more of interest than 
anything they might learn at the palace; so 
they stood very quiet, and Jikki’s disobedience 
of orders did no great harm to the plans of the 
five high counselors. 

When Tullydub had counted up to forty the 
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leave the gate, lifted up their five chubby fists 
and shook them violently in the direction of the 
bell-tower. 

Poor Jikki, finding himself left alone in the 
palace, could no longer resist the temptation to 
toll the bell; and it continued to peal out its 
dull, solemn tones while the chief counselor 
stood by the gate and shouted: 

“ Thirty-two, thirty-three, thirty-four!” 

Only the mystery of this action could have 





excitement redoubled, for every one could see 
big drops of perspiration standing upon the 
chief counselor’s brow, and all the other high 
counselors, who stood just behind him, were 
trembling violently with nervousness. 

A ragged, limping peddler entered the gate. 

“ Forty-five !”” shouted Tullydub. 

Then came Aunt Rivette, dragging at the 
bridle of the donkey. 

“ Forty-six!” screamed Tullydub. 
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“*FORTY-SEVEN !’ CRIED THE CHIEF COUNSELOR. ‘LONG LIVE 
THE NEW KING OF NOLAND!’ ” 
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And now Bud rode through the gate, perched 
among the bundles on the donkey’s back and 
looking composedly upon the throng of anx- 
ious faces that greeted him. 

“ Forty-seven /” cried the chief counselor; 
and then in his loudest voice he continued : 

‘“‘ Long live the new King of Noland!” 

All the high counselors prostrated themselves 
in the dusty road before the donkey. The 
old woman was thrust back in the crowd by 
a soldier, where she stood staring in amaze- 
ment, and Margaret, clothed in her beautiful 
cloak, stepped to the donkey’s 


. " = 
side and looked first at her => 
brother and then at the group of *~ 
periwigged men, who bobbed 


their heads in the dust before him 
and shouted : 

“ Long live the king!” 

Then, while the crowd still 
wondered, the lord high counselor 
arose and took from a soldier a 
golden crown set with brilliants, 
a jeweled scepter, and a robe of 
ermine. Advancing to Bud, he 
placed the crown upon the boy’s 
head and the scepter in his hand, 
while over his shoulders he threw 
the ermine robe. 

The crown fell over Bud’s ears, 
but he pushed it back upon his 
head, so it would stay there; and 
as the kingly robe spread over 
all the bundles on the donkey’s 
back and quite covered them, the 
boy really presented a very im- 
posing appearance. 

The people quickly rose to the 
spirit of the occasion. What mat- 
tered it if the old king was dead, 
now that a new king was already 
before them? They broke into 
a sudden cheer, and, joyously 
waving their hats and bonnets 
above their heads, joined eagerly in the cry: 

** Long live the King of Noland!” 

Aunt Rivette was fairly stupefied. Such a 
thing was too wonderful to be believed. A 
man in the crowd snatched the bonnet from the 
old woman’s head, and said to her brusquely : 


**so SHE 


THE 


ALSO WAVED HER BONNET AND SCREAMED: 
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“Why don’t you greet the new king? Are 
you a traitor to your country ?” 

So she also waved her bonnet and screamed : 
“ Long live the king!” But she hardly knew 
what she was doing or why she did it. 











* LONG LIVE THE KING!’” 


Meantime the high counselors had risen 
from their knees and now stood around the 
donkey. 

“‘ May it please your Serene Majesty to con- 
descend to tell us who this young lady is?” 


asked Tullydub, bowing respectfully. 
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“ That ’s my sister Fluff,” said Bud, who was 
enjoying his new position very much. 

All the counselors, at this, bowed low to 
Margaret. 

“A horse for the Princess Fluff!” cried the 
lord high general; and the next moment she 
was mounted upon a handsome white palfrey, 
where, with her fluffy golden hair and smiling 
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First came Tollydob and his officers; then 
the king’s chariot, surrounded by soldiers ; then 
the four high counselors upon black horses, 
riding two on each side of Princess Fluff; and, 
finally, the band of musicians and the remainder 
of the royal army. 

It was an imposing sight, and the people 
followed after with cheers and rejoicings, while 
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face and the magnificent cloak flowing from 
her shoulders, she looked every inch a princess. 
The people cheered her, too; for it was long 
since any girl or woman had occupied the 
palace of the King of Noland, and she was so 
pretty and sweet that every one loved her im- 
mediately. 

And now the king’s chariot drove up, with its 
six prancing steeds, and Bud was lifted from 
the back of the donkey and placed in the high 
seat of the chariot. 

Again the people shouted joyful greetings; 
the band struck up a gay march tune, and then 
the royal procession started for the palace. 


the lord high purse-bearer tossed silver coins 
from his pouch for any one to catch who 
could. 

A message had been sent to warn Jikki that 
the new king was coming, so he stopped tolling 
the death kneil, and instead rang out a glorious 
chime of welcome. 

As for old Rivette, finding herself and the 
donkey alike deserted, she once more seized the 
bridle and led the patient beast to her humble 
dwelling ; 
door that King Bud of Noland, amid the cheers 
and shouts of thousands, entered for the first 


and it was just as she reached her 


time the royal palace of Nole. 


(70 be continued.) 
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CHRISTMAS 

was the same 

as any other day to 

Judge Blair. He lived alone, and ate his Christ- 

mas dinner alone, and never gave presents. In 

fact, he was like the miller of Dee; for, since he 

cared for nobody, of course nobody cared for 

him. 

On Christmas eve the judge stayed late at 
His clerks left at five. 

!” said Miss Jen- 


his office. 

“A merry Christmas, Judge 
kins, his type-writer, as she tied on a thick veil. 

The judge looked up from his papers and 
stared at her over his glasses. 

“ What ’s that? Oh—thank you, Miss Jen- 
kins.” But he did not return her greeting, and 
timid little Miss Jenkins blushed, and wondered 
if she had been too bold. 

At half-past six a waiter from a near-by res- 
taurant brought in a light supper. The judge 
often supped at his office when he had an im- 
portant case on hand. It saved time. 

“A merry Christmas, suh!” said the darky, 
when he had arranged the tray in front of the 
old gentleman. 

“Hum? Oh, ah, yes—you may call for 
the tray later, George,” said the judge, and 
George departed crestfallen; and if he banged 
the door on which was painted in imposing gilt 
letters, 

MARCELLUS BLAIR 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
a little more vigorously than was necessary, why, 
who shall blame him ? 
The judge read over his brief while he ate, 
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pausing now and then 
to pick up his lead-pencil and 





make corrections in his neat legal hand. 

Suddenly he straightened up and looked 
around the room. 

“ Now what was that ?” he murmured, look- 
ing up over his eye-glasses. 

Tap, tap, came a sound against the pane. 
He listened a moment, and then went back to 
his work ; but, hearing it again, he rose and went 
to the window, and raised the shade. 

There was a narrow space between the build- 
ing in which the judge had his offices on the 
fourth floor and the big public school next to 
it. But the snow sifted in between, and it was 
very dark. 

Suddenly out of the blackness came the end 
of a long wand, which hit the window-pane 
once, twice, quite sharply before the judge 
raised the sash with a bang. 

“Who’s that?” he cried harshly. 

‘“‘ Please,” said a very small voice across the 
way. 

“Who ’s there?” asked the judge, peering 
into the darkness. 
said the little voice. 


“Tes me,” 
“Who ’s ‘me’ ?” demanded the judge. 
“ Lisbeth.” 
“ Where are you ?” 
“Tn the school-room. 
to get out, but I’m locked in; and I ’ve been 
here all the afternoon,” the voice wailed. 
“ What?” exclaimed the judge. 
“Yes, sir. I came back to get my books; 
and the girls had all gone home, and I s’pose the 


I ’ve tried and tried 
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janitor thought everybody was out and locked 
the outside door; and I banged and banged, 
but nobody heard me.” 

“Why did n’t you call before ?” 

“ T tried to, but could n’t make you hear, until I 
thought of the pointer.” 


LOCKING-IN 





OF LISBETH. (Dec. 


“TI could n’t make you hear, you know,” was 
the patient answer. 

“ Well, there ’s nothing left but some crackers 
and a pickle.” 

“ Oh, a pickle!” Lisbeth’s sigh was rapturous. 





“Well, well, well,” 
said the judge. Then 
he lighted a match. 

“ Lean out a bit and 
let me see you,” he 


commanded. 
The yellow glare 
showed a pale little 


face with earnest blue 
eyes, red-rimmed from 
crying, and fair hair 
braided in a thick braid. 

“Why have n’t your 
people looked you 
up?” the old gentle- 
man asked querulously, 
as the light went out. 

“7 have n’t any peo- 
ple,” sighed Lisbeth, 
“only my sister.” 

“ How old is she?” 

“Oh, she ’Il soon be 
sixteen, and she works 
at Roby’s ribbon coun- 
ter. She won’t get home 
till late to-night, ’cause 
they don’t shut up until 
late on Christmas eve.” 

“Hum,” said the 
judge, crustily, “I sup- 
pose I ’Il have to look 
after you.” 

He went back to his 
desk, and Lisbeth, shiv- 
ering at the open win- 
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dow, saw him pick up 
the telephone receiver. 

Suddenly he put it down and came back to 
the window. 

“ Are you hungry ?” he asked. 

“ Awfully,” said the little voice in the dark- 
ness. 

“Why did n’t you say so before,” questioned 
the judge, testily—“ before I ate up my dinner?” 


“THE YELLOW GLARE SHOWED A PALE LITTLE FACE WITH EARNEST BLUE EYES 


“ Crackers anda pickle. Doyouwant them?” 

“Oh, yes, thank you.” Lisbeth wondered 
how the judge could ask such a question. But 
the judge had gone back to his desk and was 
emptying the dish of crackers into a large manila 
envelop. He laid the pickle on top, pinned the 
flap, and tied a string around the whole. 
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“ Reach over your pointer,” he directed ; and 
when Lisbeth had laid it across the chasm 
between the buildings, he hung the package 
upon it, and in another minute the little girl 
had drawn it over. 

“Ts it all right?” asked the judge, as he 
heard the crackle of the paper. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! It is a delicious pickle, 
perfectly delicious.” 

“ Hum,” said the judge again, but this time 
there was just the ghost of a smile on his old 
face as he went over to the telephone, called 
up police headquarters, and gave a peremptory 
order. 

“They ‘Il be up in a minute to let you out,” 
he informed Lisbeth, as he came back to the 
window ; “and now I ’ve got to work, and you ’d 
better shut the window.” 

“Tt ’s very dark,” quavered the little voice. 

Somewhere back in the judge’s past there had 
been a little child who at night would say, “ It 
is very dark, father; stay with me,” and the 
judge had stayed, and had held the little cling- 
ing fingers until the child slept. But when the 
child grew to be a man, he had married a 
lady who did not please the judge, although 
she was sweet and good ; but she was poor, and 
the judge was proud, and had wished for 
greater things from his son. And so the son 
had gone away, and for years the old man had 
shut his heart to all tenderness; but now the 
little voice woke memories, so that the judge’s 
tone was softer when he spoke again : 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

“Tt ‘s dreadful lonesome,” was the wistful 
answer, “and it ’s awfully nice to have you to 
talk to.” 

“ Qh, is it?” said the flattered judge. ‘Well, 
you ’ve got to wrap up if you stand there. It’s 
freezing cold.” 

“Oh, I did n’t think!” 
“ You will take cold. 


Lisbeth’s tone was 
worried. Oh, please shut 
your window.” 

But this the judge refused to do. 

“J ’ll put my overcoat on, and pass Miss 
Jenkins’s cape over to you. It’s the first time I 
have ever seen any reason for her having it 
here,” he grumbled as he took it from its hook. 

So while the important case waited for the 
judge’s review, the two shroudeé figures sat at 


opposite windows, while between them the snow 
came down faster and faster. The judge’s office 
was brilliantly lighted, and Lisbeth could see 
every expression of the old man’s face ; but the 
judge could see nothing of the little girl, so 
that her voice seemed to come from out of the 
night. 

While they waited thus, Lisbeth told the 
judge about her older sister, who had taken care 
of them both ever since their father died, and 
how Lisbeth kept house when she was not at 
school; and, best of all, she told him that she 
had saved twenty-five cents to spend for Christ- 
mas presents, and she was going to buy a pair 
of gloves for sister. 

* And what will you have for Christmas ? ” 
asked the judge, interested in spite of himself. 

* Oh, sister "ll give me something,” said the 
“ Prob’ly it will be something 


” 


child, cheerfully. 
useful. If she gives me a dress she can't give 
me any toys or candy. And then, besides, she 
had to spend fifty cents for the chicken — they 're 
so ’spensive.” 

“ Chicken?” asked the judge. 

“ Yes, for our dinner. We ’re going to divide 
with the McGafneys on the top floor. They ’re 
awfully poor, and there ’s four children, but 
we ’re going to boil the chicken, and have lots 
of gravy and potatoes, so as to make enough. 
At first we thought we would n’t ask them, and 
have enough ourselves for once; but sister de- 
cided that Christmas was the time to make 
other people happy, and of course it is.” 

“ Of course,” assented the judge, feeling very 
small indeed when he thought of his gruff reply 
to Miss Jenkins, and of how he had sent poor 
George away without even a Christmas wish. 

On and on chatted the little voice in the 
darkness, while the judge, listening, felt the ice 
melt around his old heart. 

“T shall have to eat my dinner all alone to- 
morrow,” he found himself confiding, presently. 

“Oh, you poor man!” cried the little girl. 
“ Maybe we ’ll have enough—I 'Il ask my 
sister —” But before.she could finish her in- 
vitation a loud knock echoed through the 
building. 

“ They ’ve come,” said the judge. “ Now you 
just sit still until they come upstairs and get 
you; don’t go bumping around in the dark. 
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I'll go down and see them.” And out he rushed, 
leaving Lisbeth to face his lighted window 
alone. 

The police having found the janitor, the door 
was quickly opened; the lights soon flared in 
the halls; and in a minute Lisbeth was sur- 
rounded by a little crowd composed of two 
jolly policemen, the janitor, and a half-dozen peo- 
ple who had watched the opening of the door. 

“You ’d better take her straight to the sta- 
tion, Murphy,” said one policeman to the other, 
“and they can send her home from there.” 

“You won't do anything of the kind,” said a 
commanding voice; and the judge came in, 
panting from his climb up the steps, his shoul- 
ders powdered with snow, but with all the dig- 
nity that belongs to a judge, so that the police- 
men at sight of him touched their caps and the 
stragglers looked at him respectfully. 

“ Order a carriage, Murphy,’ he said; and in 
less time than it takes to tell it, Lisbeth found 
herself on the soft cushions, with the judge be- 
side her. 

“J ’ll take her, Judge, if you ’re too busy,” 
said Murphy, with his hand on the carriage door. 

But the judge had forgotten his important 
case. The clinging fingers, the look in the 
trustful blue eyes, made his old heart leap. 

“Thank you, Murphy,” he said; “I ’ll look 
after her. And oh, ah—a merry Christmas, 
Murphy!” and he left the officer bewildered 
by the unusual kindliness of his tone. 

As they rolled along, he pulled out his watch. 

“ What time did you say your sister would get 
home ?” he said. 

“ Not much before twelve o’clock.” 

“Tt ’s only eight now,” said the judge, “so I 
shall get you something to eat.” 

The rest of the evening was a dream to the 
little girl. The wonderful dining-room at the 
great hotel, where there were flowers and cut 
glass and silver on the lovely white tables, 
where palms lined the walls and turned the 
room into a tropical bower, where lights glowed 
under pink shades, where there was an orches- 
tra, and where she had the most delicious things 
to eat—oysters and chops and a fairy-like pud- 
ding which the judge called “soufflé” and 
which tasted better than ice-cream. 

And in that wonderful dream every one 
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turned around and smiled at the shabby little 
fair-haired girl, and at the tall, stately old gentle- 
man with her; and when they went out, a beau- 
tiful lady, all in velvet and furs, stooped down 
and smiled into the child’s happy face. “A 
merry Christmas, dear!” she said cheerily, and 
then she looked at the judge. “ What a lovely 
thing you are doing!” she murmured, and the 
judge bowed. 

“ Thank you, madam,” he said stiffly, but his 
old eyes shone. 

Then into the carriage again, to stop at a big 
store to buy presents for the judge’s friends. 
For all of a sudden the judge discovered that 
Miss Jenkins was overworked and faithful, and 
ought to have gloves and a big box of candy 
and a new book; but her greatest treasure was 
a card on which was written in a neat hand, “ To 
Miss Jenkins. A merry Christmas, and many 
of them.” 

Then for George, the waiter, he bought a 
pocket-book, and tucked a bill into it ; he ordered 
many things for some old acquaintances and then 
he chose a lovely red coat and hat and warm 
black furs for Lisbeth, and a blue coat and hat 
for the sister, which were to be changed if they 
did n’t fit; and while the clerk helped the little 
girl put on her new things, he went up to 
the toy department and gave an order that 
made the saleswomen think him a second Santa 
Claus. 

When they were once more in the carriage, 
he ordered the driver to go to Roby’s. 

A crowd of girls streamed out from the doors 
of the big store as they drove up, but Lisbeth 
made straight for a slender figure in a thin old 
coat. Asthe dainty red-robed figure threaded its 
way between the staring girls, one of them cried: 

“ Marcella, Marcella Blair, it ’s Lisbeth! ” 

Vithin the carriage the judge sat up straight 
and looked out at the sound of that name. 
She had called her “ Marcella Blair,” and he 
was Marcellus Blair! 

Before Marcella could think or understand, 
they were in the carriage together, the sisters 
and an excited old gentleman, who kept asking 
questions: “ Who was your father?” “ How 
came you to be named Marcella?” 

“ After my grandfather,” said the dazed Mar- 
cella; “* he was Marcellus Blair.” 
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TURNED AROUND AND SMILED AT THE SHABBY LITTLE FAIR-HAIRED GIRL, AND AT THE TALL, 


STATELY OLD GENTLEMAN WITH HER.’ 


And then the judge told her joyfully that Ae 
was Marcellus Blair and her grandfather, and — 
well, it was all so wonderful that Lisbeth simply 
sat speechless, and clasped her hands very 
tightly, and wondered if she were dreaming. 

“ And I have a letter from my father to you, 


sir,” explained Marcella, shyly. “ He tried to 


find you after mother’s death. But you were 
abroad, and then —he died —and after that I 
did not know what to do.’ 

“ Why did n’t you hunt me up?” demanded 
“Why did n’t you hunt me up?” 


’ 


the judge. 
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“ T tried to once,” said Marcella, “ but the city 
was so big —”’ 

“Oh, oh,” groaned the judge, “and all this 
time I have been so lonely!” 

And then Lisbeth tucked her hand into his. 

“ But you will never be lonely any more, 
grandfather,” she said. 

And he was n’t; for he took Marcella and Lis- 
beth home with him that very night, and the next 
day the McGafneys had a// of the chicken for 


themselves, and Marcella and Lisbeth ate turkey 
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and plum-pudding in the judge’s great dining- 
room ; and that night, as the happy three sat in 
the library in front of a roaring fire, Lisbeth laid 
her head on her grandfather’s shoulder. 

“ It was lucky I was locked in, grandfather,” 
she said, ‘‘ or you might not have found us.” 

But the judge, with one arm around her waist 
and the other reached out to Marcella, shook 
his head. 

* Don’t talk of luck, dearie,” he said. “It was 
something more than that; it was Providence.” 





A RIDDLE. 


( For answer see page 190.) 


FIvE vowels, three T’s, two S’s, N, B, 

Only these letters, as plainly you ’Il see; 

Yet out of the same you can fashion one word 

That for magic or power is— well, simply ab- 
surd ! 

The way that it governs and changes affairs, 

Folks, and their projects — perhaps unawares ; 

Decides who shall stay and, as well, who shall go ; 

Secure in its fiat, its bold “thus and so,” 

Such havoc with wills, or with heirs, I may say— 

Such sudden o’erturnings to some other way! 


Well, to work it all out is to lead you a dance, 

Till you turn yourself into another, perchance ! 

It only is stable when harnessed, I ’m told, 

By a big dictionary, both careful and bold ; 

Yet none of them differ— these books born of 
3abel ; 

Though always ’t is changing, none to change it 
are able; 

’T is a very hard task, and admits of no shirking. 

Beware, lest it change itself while you are work- 


M. M. D. 


ing ! 
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OnceE there was a fox who lived on a high 
mountain in California, and he knew all about 
traps. His name was Silver-gray, and his winter 
coat of fur was so beautiful that any lady 
would be proud to wear it. In fact, so many 
ladies wanted to wear fur like his that mer- 
chants offered a great price for his skin and 
for the skins of all his brothers, the family of 
silver-gray foxes. 

Now there were in California many men 
who had trapped beavers and minks in the days 
when people liked to wear those furs. And 
when they heard of the great price offered for 
the skins of silver-gray foxes they took their 
heavy steel traps and their rifles and provisions, 
and climbed to the top of the high mountains 
which are called Sierra Nevada, that is, Moun- 
tains of Snow. There, when the snow lay heavy 
on the ground and Silver-gray’s fur was fine 
and long, they set their traps to catch him. 
But while they caught many of his cousins, the 
black foxes and cross-foxes, and also many 
of his own brothers, the silver-grays, they did 
not catch Siver-gray himself—because he knew 
all about traps. 

No matter how carefully they buried their 
steel traps in the snow, Silver-gray knew where 
they were. He could smell the iron, and the 
touch of their hands, and even where their 
shoes had trodden the ground. For days after 
they had set them, when the scent had died 
out in the cold air, Silver-gray could still smell 
the iron of the traps; and he kept away. 

When the spring came and Silver-gray shed 
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his winter fur, all the trappers went down to 
the valley, for they did not want his skin unless 


it was covered with the heavy hair which grew 
when the weather was cold. 

Next winter, as soon as the snow lay deep 
on the Sierra Nevada Mountains and Silver- 
gray’s skin was once more covered with fine 
long fur, all the trappers came back to thei: 
cabins in the mountains and set their traps 
again. For so beautiful was the fur of silver- 
gray foxes that every lady in the land wanted 
a skin, but the silv er-pray foxes were so scarce 
that the great price of the year before had been 
doubled. 

ut there was an old man with a long beard 
who had trapped for many years, and when he 
saw Silver-gray’s track in the snow he knew 
that the fox’s skin was worth a great price. So, 
while the other trappers left the mountains, he 
remained behind; for he had resolved to catch 
Silver-gray, if it took all winter. 

Now, first, in order to make Silver-gray tame 
and less afraid of the smell of man, this old 
trapper, whose name was Ransome, went out 
and shot wild pigeons and grouse and threw 
them in the places where he intended to set his 
traps. But Silver-gray passed by without eating 
them, for he remembered the terrible steel traps 
and was afraid of the smell of man. Then Old 
Man Ransome took some medicine which 
smells very sweet, and is called oil of bergamot, 
and he rubbed this on the trunks of the trees 
beneath which he had put the wild birds. 

As Silver-gray was coming through the forest 
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one night he smelled a very sweet odor, and 
when he followed up the wind he came to a 
pine-tree beneath which was the body of a wild 
pigeon fresh killed lying upon the ground. The 
scent of the sweet odor made Silver-gray’s 


mouth water. He was very hungry, but, as 


he stooped to eat the pigeon, he caught the 
smell of man. 
Then Silver-gray raised his nose quickly 













** cHuUCK / WENT THE GREAT JAWS.” 


from the choice morsels, and when he snuffed 
about the ground he found that the smell of 
man came from the feathers of the dead bird. 
There was no smell of iron near—and he was 
very hungry indeed. But the body of the dead 
bird smelled of man, and he went away without 
touching it. 

On the next night Silver-gray was trotting 
through the forest when he smelled a very bad 
odor, like rancid fish-oil, and when he followed 
it up, he came to a great rock at the base of 
which lay a fine grouse, newly killed, and the 
fresh meat lay all bloody before him. So rank 
was the odor of fish-oil that Silver-gray did not 
catch the smell of man in the feathers, and in 
But 


a twinkling he devoured the whole bird. 
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as he trotted along the trail he scented the odor 
of man. 

Until that time 
avoided the trails of men; 
was no longer hungry, he was lazy, and he won- 
dered where the man was going. Besides, 
this track smelled only a little of man, and all 
the rest was like fish-oil, for Old Man Ran- 
So 


Silver-gray had always 
but now that he 


some had rubbed the oil on his shoes. 
Silver-gray followed along the trail until he 
crossed another strange odor, better than any 
he had known, and he came to a tree where 
a fresh bird lay dead on the ground. The 
sweet smell of anise, dearest of all odors to a 
fox, came from its feathers ; and, forgetting the 
scent of man, he mouthed and played with the 
dead bird a long time. 

When the old trapper came by in the morn- 





ing, and saw by the tracks what Silver-gray 
had done, he laughed to himself —thinking that 
he would soon catch him—and hastened off to 
bring his traps. Deep in the ground at the 
place where Silver-gray had eaten the grouse 
he dug a hole for his trap, and a trench from 
there to a short log, which he had buried in the 
ground. Then he pried open the great jaws of 
the trap and placed it carefully in the hole, with 
a piece of brown paper stretched over the top, 
so that the smell of iron could not come out. 
Along the trench he stretched the chain of 
the trap, and then he fastened it to the short 
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log. When the trap and log and chain were 


all buried underground, he scattered leaves and 
feathers above the place, 
and went away. On the 
spot where Silver-gray 
had killed the bird that 
smelled of anise he 
buried another trap, 
and just at sundown 
he placed fresh birds be- 
side them and fresh oil 
upon the trees. 

Now there had been a 
time in the years before, 
when Silver-gray had seen 
his brothers and his cou- 
sins, the black foxes and 
cross-foxes, struggling in 
the jaws of steel traps, that 
he would never walk in a 
path where the feet of man 
had trod, nor touch any- 
thing which bore his scent. 
Those were the days wher 
he knew all about traps. 
But now that his brothers and cousins were 
gone, and the odors of fish-oil and bergamot 
and anise covered up the scent of man and 
led him to good things to eat, there came a 
change in the life of Silver-gray, and he thought 
that he was smarter than the man. 

So when he came to the bergamot-tree, 
where the men had thrown out a fresh pigeon 
and the air was filled with the sweet odor of 
the oil, he did not turn away, even when he 
caught the smell of iron, the scent of the terri- 
ble steel traps, but stopped and swung his head 
craftily. Pressing his nose to the ground, he 
snuffed about in a great circle, clear around the 
This he did to find where the trap was 
Very 


tree. 
buried—and then he began to scratch. 
carefully he reached nearer and nearer to the 
smeli of iron until he was sure he knew where 
it was. Then he turned his back and began 
to kick small sticks and dirt at 
it. Chuck/ went the great jaws, and threw up 
Silver-gray jumped when 


rocks and 
a shower of dirt. 
the trap went off, but when he saw the jaws 
half open and filled with dirt he curled his 
whiskers back and laughed. So this was why 
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sweet odors! 
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the man had put out all the fresh birds and the 
But he would never catch old Sil- 
ver-gray—not while his nose could 
smell iron and his feet scratch rocks! 
And once again Silver-gray curled 
his whiskers back in a foxy laugh, for 
he thought he knew all about traps. 

When Old Man Ransome came 
to look at his traps in the morning, 
behold, each was sprung and filled 
with sticks and stones—and all the 
birds were gone. Then the old trap- 
per scratched his head and sat down 
on a log and thought a long time 
what he would better do. At last he 
went back to his cabin and brought 
three more steel traps, and instead 
of one trap he set two under each 
tree, and 
them yet 
fully. But in the morn- 
ing all his traps were 


he covered 


more care- 


sprung again, and he 
saw where Silver-gray 
had scratched and 
scratched until he had 
come close up to them, 


‘i 






am. 


‘, 


; 


“HE FLITTED ACROSS THE SNOW 
LIKE A FLASH OF MOONLIGHT.” 
(SEE PAGE 114.) 


and then kicked them full of sticks and stones. 
All three of the birds were gone again, and he 
saw that Silver-gray was still too smart for him. 

On the next night Silver-gray came again 
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and cautiously prowled and snuffed about— 
and this time he found that the man had set 
three traps at each place. 

Curling back his whiskers in a scornful laugh, 
Silver-gray kicked them all full of stones; and 
when he had eaten the birds he dragged the 
three traps together and threw rubbish over 
them, to show the man how he disdained them. 

But on the next night he found the traps 
all set again, the fresh birds and the sweet 
smells all there. And though once more he 
dragged them all‘into a pile to show his de- 





*“*ONCE MORE HE DRAGGED THEM ALI 


rision, on the night after that there were birds 
again awaiting his arrival. 

Night after night, no matter how often he 
robbed them of bait, he always found the traps 
the same; yet each time he scratched about 
just as warily, for he knew that the man was 
full of tricks and all the time was trying to 
catch him. 

For a month, with all his patience and skill, 
Old Ransome tried to catch Silver-gray—but 
every trick failed. No matter how carefully 
he buried the traps, no matter how craftily he 
shifted them about, Silver-gray was always on 
the watch, and his cunning never failed. Old 
Ransome hid little traps out in the rocks; he 
buried them under the sticks and in the dirt, 
where Silver-gray went for rubbish to kick over 





the big traps; he concealed them in all the lit- 
tle paths that Silver-gray had made. 
spent days following the tracks in the snow 


He even 


and seeking for Silver-gray’s den. 

But, despite his skill and patience, in all 
things the fox was too cunning for him. If 
traps were set in his path he turned aside and 
ran up over the rocks. Never did he come in 
by the same trail twice. 

When the man hunted for his den he hid in 
the heavy underbrush, where only a fox could 
crawl. And every time that he fooled the man 


INTO A PILE TO SHOW HIS DERISION 


his whiskers would curl back as he laughed. 
But one night he laughed too soon. 

To catch the grouse with which he baited his 
steel traps Old Ransome had set snares on the 
mountain-side, and one night it happened that 
Silver-gray passed by the place and heard a 
In a moment all 
He flitted 
across the snow like a flash of moonlight, and, 
Mum- 


bling and snarling, he devoured the poor bird. 


bird fluttering in the snare. 
his savage instincts were aroused. 


with a great leap, seized it by the neck. 


Then he sat down and curled his whiskers in a 
laugh; and that night he did not even visit the 
anise-tree. 

In the morning, when Old Ransome looked 
at his steel traps, his face fell, for Silver-gray 
had not been near them, and he feared that he 
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had gone away. But when he went down to 
his grouse snares, and saw where the fox had 
rushed in and devoured the bird, he was glad. 
A new idea came to him, and he chuckled and 
laughed to himself. Then beneath a fallen log, 
where the water had washed out a little channel 
just large enough for a fox to crawl through, 
he buried a steel trap ever so carefully, and he 
left it there two days, so that all the scent of 
his hands would die away. 

On the third day he caught a grouse and 
tied it by the leg under the log, a little way 
back from the trap —and he tied it in sucha 
way that it would flutter and be more certain 
to attract attention. It was a cruel thing to do, 
but the old man wanted to catch Silver-gray, 
and he was willing to do anything if he could 
only fool him at last. 

It was all silent in the 
when Silver-gray, the old fox, trotted out 
across the white snow that glistened in the 
the hillside 
It was 


great mountains 


moonlight and _ passed along 
where the snares were set for grouse. 
a great joke to catch the trapper’s birds be- 
fore he could use them for bait; and at the 
thought of the tender bird that he had eaten, 
old Silver-gray turned aside and went up to 
the snares. A sudden wind roared through the 
swaying tops of the black pine-trees, and he 
Silver-gray did not know it, 


He 


stopped to listen. 
but the wind was singing a warning song. 
was about to be caught. 

There was nothing in the snares—yet, as he 
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listened, he seemed to hear, even above the 
moaning of wind in the trees, a faint flutter 
—the flutter of wings. Alert, he stood there 
with the moonlight shining on his beautiful 
fur, and he pricked his ears to catch the 
sound. 

Whks, whks, it whispered very faintly —but 
it came from the log on the hill. Eagerly the 
wily fox crouched down and glided silently to- 
ward it; then, with one foot raised, he stopped 
and listened, snuffing the air ever so lightly. 

Whks, whks, whispered the wings again, 
soft as the rustle of a mouse. 

Then Warr’ and Warr / 
guished fluttering, for the grouse had heard his 


in a storm of an- 


step and knew that he was coming. 
Sngrr / snarled Silver-gray, and rushed to- 
ward it. 
Chuck / 


and the strong jaws seized his foot in a grip 


went the steel trap beneath him, 
that nipped like death. Bite and struggle as 
he would, the cruel iron, the iron which smelled 
of man and had once been his deadly fear, still 
clutched him by the leg—and only the hands 
of man could make it loose its hold. 

With the cold body of the grouse beside him, 
Silver-gray lay moaning and snarling, while he 
waited for his captor to come. But even in 
his agony he bowed his head in shame, to think 
that he was caught. He had pitted his cun- 
ning against the cunning of Old Ransome 
and now, in the grip of icy steel, he had learned 
the last thing about traps. 
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By H:G-DURYEE’ 


THE little girls who lived on Amity Street all 
wore mittens when they went to school in 
winter. Nobody’s mother ever thought of any- 
thing else to keep small hands warm. Some 
mothers or grandmothers crocheted them, and 
some knit them with fancy stitches down the 
back, or put other mark of distinction upon 
them; but they were always mittens, and were 
always fastened to a long ribbon or piece of 
braid or knitted rein, so that they might not 
get lost, one from the other. 

This connecting-link frequently gave rise to 
confusion, for when two little girls put their 
arms around each other’s necks as they walked 
to school, they sometimes got tangled up in the 
mitten string and had to duck and turn and 
bump heads before the right string was again 
resting on the right shoulder. But as it was 
possible to laugh a great deal and lose one’s 
breath while this was going on, it was rather 
an advantage than otherwise, and little girls 
who were special chums were pretty sure to 
manage a tangle every other day at least. 

Clarabel Bradley did her tangling and un- 
tangling with Josephine Brown, who lived at 
the end of Amity Street. They both went to 
the same school and were in the same class. 
They waited for each other in the morning, and 
came home together, and shared each other’s 
candy and ginger cookies whenever there were 
any, and took firm sides together whenever the 
school-yard was the scene of dispute. 

But into this intimacy came a pair of gloves, 
almost wrecking it. 

The gloves were sent by Clarabel’s aunt, 





who was young and pretty and taught school 
in a large city; and they came done up in white 
tissue-paper inside a box with gilt trimming 
around the edges and a picture on the center 
Taken out of the paper, they 
They were 


of the cover. 
revealed all their alluring qualities. 
of a beautiful glossy brown kid with soft woolly 
linings and real fur around the wrists, and they 
fastened with bright gilded clasps. 

With them was a note which said : 


For Clarabel, with love from her Aunt Bessie. Not 
to be kept for Sundays, but worn every day. 


And the last sentence was underscored. 

Clarabel’s mother looked doubtful as she 
read the message. Such gloves were an ex- 
travagance even for best—and mittens were 
warmer. But when she encountered Clarabel’s 
shining eyes she smiled and gave in. 

So Clarabel took the gloves to her room 
that night, and slept with them on the foot-board 
of her bed, where she could see them the first 
thing when she waked; and in the morning 
she put them on and started for school. 

One hand was held rigidly by her side, but 
the other was permitted to spread its fingers 
widely over the book she carried. Both were 
well in view if she looked down just a little. 
Passers-by might see; all Amity Street might 
see ; best of all, Josephine might see! 

But Josephine, waiting at the corner, beheld 
and was impressed to the point of speechless- 
ness. Whereupon Clarabel dropped her book, 
and had to pick it up with both hands. The 
furry wrists revealed themselves fully. 
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Josephine found her voice. 

“You ’ve got some new gloves,” she said. 
‘Yes; my Aunt Bessie sent them.” 

“ Are n’t they pretty!” 

“I think so, and they ’re lots nicer than 
mittens. I’m not going to wear my mittens 
again.” 

Josephine looked down at her own chubby 
hands. Her mittens were red this winter, with 
a red-and-green fringe around the wrists. Only 
that morning she had admired them. Now they 
looked fat and clumsy and altogether unattrac- 
tive; but she 
was n’t going to 
admit that to 
any one else. 

“TI like mit- 
tens best,”’ she 
said stoutly,— 
‘‘forschool, any- 
way, sheadded, 
and gave Clara- 
bel more of the 
sidewalk. 

“My Aunt 
Bessie said spe 
cially that these 
were to wear to 
school.” And 
Clarabel walked 
nearerthefence. ¢ 

Josephine was 
hard put to it— 
Clarabel’s man- 


ner had become 
sO superior. 

“TI don’t think your Aunt Bessie knows 
everything, even if she does teach school in a 
big city. My mother says she ’s too young 
to—” 

What she was too young to do was not al- 
lowed to be explained; for Clarabel, with a 
color in her face that rivaled Josephine’s mit- 
tens, had faced her. 

‘My Aunt Bessie ’s lovely, and I won’t listen 
to another word against her, not another one— 
so there!” 

Then she turned, with a queer feeling in her 
throat, and ran down the street to catch up 
with another little girl who was on ahead. 





*“CLARABEL DROPPED HER BOOK, AND HAD TO PICK IT UP WITH BOTH HANDS. 
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Josephine swung her books and walked as if 
she did n’t care. 

Clarabel overtook the little girl, who was all 
smiling appreciation of the new gloves, and 
was overtaken by other little girls who added 
themselves to the admiring group. But some- 
how her triumphal progress was strangely un- 
satisfactory ; the glory was dimmed. 

At recess, Josephine paired off with Milly 
Smith, who stood first in geography and wore 
two curly feathers in her hat. Clarabel shared 
her cookies with Minnie Cater, because it did 
n’t matter who 
helped eat them 
if it was n’t Jose- 
phine. Neither 
spoke to the 
other, and at 
noontime they 
walked home on 
different sides of 
the street. 

Perhaps that 
was why in the 
afternoon Clara- 
bel lost her place 
in the reader 
and failed on so 
many examples 
in arithmetic 
that she was told 
she must stay 
after school. 

Usually there 
would have been 
several to keep 
her company, but on this day there was no one 
else, —even Angelina Maybelle Remington had 
got through without disaster,—and Clarabel, 
wistful-eyed, saw the other girls file out. 

At another time Josephine would have 
stayed; she always did when Clarabel had to, 
as Clarabel did when she was in like need. 
But to-night she filed out with the rest, and 
Clarabel, with a sense of desertion, bent over 
her problems of men and hay to mow, men 
and potatoes to dig, men and miles of railroad 
to build. 

The noise of scurrying feet grew fainter, the 
sound of children’s voices died away. The 
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room settled into stillness, except for the solemn 
tick of the clock and the scratching of Clara- 
bel’s pencil on the slate. There were fractions 
in the problems, and fractions were always hard 
Her pencil stopped often while 
In one 


for Clarabel. 
she frowned at the curly-tailed figures. 
of these pauses the door squeaked open a little 
way. It squeaked again, and some one sidled 
into the room; it was Josephine. 

‘“‘ Please may I go to my seat?” she asked. 

“Certainly,” said the teacher, and watched 
her curiously. 

She tiptoed to the back seat, fumbled for a 
few minutes in her desk, then slipped to a seat 
a few rows farther in front; then to another 
and another, till she had reached the row in 
which Clarabel sat. 

Clarabel, though she was bending over her 
slate, had heard every hesitating move, and 
when the last halt was made she shook her 
curls back from her eyes, looked around, and 
dimpled into smiles. 

The teacher, watching, waited to see what 
would happen next. Nothing did, except that 
the two little girls sat and smiled and smiled 
and smiled as if they never would stop. 

Presently the teacher herself smiled and 
spoke. She had a very sweet voice sometimes 
—one that seemed to hint at happy secrets. 
That was the way it sounded now. 

“Would you like to help Clarabel, Jose- 
phine?” she asked. ‘‘ You may if you wish to.” 

“Tf she ’ll let me,” answered Josephine, her 
eyes fixed on Clarabel’s face. 

“T would love to have her,” said Clarabel, 
And instantly the one 


her eyes on Josephine. 
narrow seat became large enough for two. 
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For ten minutes more there was great scratch- 
ing of slate-pencils and much whispering and 
some giggling. Then with cheerful clatter the 
slate was borne to the platform. The teacher 
looked at the little girls more than at the ex- 
amples. “I’m sure they ’re right,” she said. 
‘““ Now, off to your homes—both of you!” 

“Good night,” said Clarabel. 

‘Good night,” said Josephine. 

‘Good night, dear little girls,” said the 
teacher. 

There was a soft swish of dresses and the 
children had the 
Within its familiar narrowness, Josephine hesi- 
tated and fingered her cloak-buttons. 

“TI think your Aunt Bessie”—it was very 
slow speech for Josephine—‘“‘is ever so nice 


reached dressing-room. 


and knows a lot.” 

“Oh!” bubbled Clarabel, joyously, “I 
love the color of your mittens! Don’t you— 
don’t you”’—she finished with a rush—‘ want 
to let me wear them home and you wear my 


do 


gloves? ”’ 

Josephine put aside the dazzling offer. 

“Your gloves are prettier and you ought to 
wear them.” 

Clarabel thought a minute, a shadow in her 
eves. 

“IT know what,” she declared, the shadow 
vanishing. ‘“‘ You wear one glove and mitten 
and I ’ll wear the other glove and mitten!” 

“Oh!” said Josephine, with a rapturous hug, 
“that will be splendid!” 

And thus they scampered home, the two mit- 
tened hands holding each other tight, while 
the two gloved hands were gaily waved high 
in the air with each fresh outburst of laughter. 
































rHE USUAL HALF-YEARLY CALL. “VERY MUCH OBLIGED FOR THE LAWN-MOWER, AND 
FATHER ASKS, COULD YOU LEND US THE SNOW-SHOVEL, PLEASE?” 
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PETE. 


A CARRIER-PIGEON THAT TRAVELED EIGHT THOUSAND MILES 
TO REACH HOME. 


By R« sss B. 


FRANKLIN. 


SOME time ago, a consignment of homing 
or carrier pigeons left San Francisco for Auck- 
land, New Zealand, to be used in carrying 
communications between Auckland and Great 
Barrier Island; and among the little feathered 
messengers was a bird named Pete, which be- 
longed tome. Pete was always known as a wise 


fellow, his intelligence at times causing people 
to marvel. But Pete was a tramp; that is, he 
could not be depended upon if sent on a long 
trip, often loitering on the way to hunt food or 
to play, perhaps staying out hours when he 
should have been absent only minutes. So Peter 
was shipped away to be used as a loft-bird—one 
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LITTLE PETE. 


which stays at the home loft to attract return- 
ing messengers. Well, he went this time because 
he could n’t help it; but his cunning played a 
fine trick on his new owners. This bird was 
taken two thousand miles by land to San Fran- 
cisco; two thousand and eighty-nine miles by 
water to Hawaii; thence, two thousand two 
hundred and forty miles by water to the Sa- 
moan Islands; thence, sixteen hundred miles by 
water to Auckland — in all nearly eight thou- 
sand miles; and—now Pete is at home again! 
The home-coming of this bird is little short 
of marvelous, and this is how he accomplished 
it. Watching carefully for an opportunity to 
escape, after landing at Auckland, Pete took to 
his wings, and finding in the harbor the vessel 
which had carried him so far from home, he ra- 
diated from its masts in every direction, searching 
for a familiar scene or object, which, of course, 
he could not find so many thousand miles away 
from his American dove-cote. However, he 
stayed near the ship, perhaps thinking it would 
return to America; but when the vessel finally 
steamed out headed for Australia instead of the 
United States, Pete deserted his perch and struck 
out straight toward his home land. So it hap- 
pened that the Lucy Belle, an old-fashioned sail- 
ing vessel laden with lumber from the Samoan 
Isles, when three days from Christmas Island, 
was boarded by an almost exhausted stranger ; 
and the stranger was nobody in the world but 
Mr. Pete. As the old sailor is a very supersti- 
tious being, Pete was welcomed amid cries of 
wonder at encountering a homing-pigeon in the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean, and was allowed 
to ride wherever he chose on shipboard. The 
bird was kindly treated and fed, and one day, 
during a storm which frightened him and drove 
the little tramp to shelter on deck, it was dis- 
covered that he carried a small tag on one leg, 
bearing a number and his name. He was placed 
in a box with slats for bars, and in this condition 
came into San Francisco Bay with the Zucy 
Belle, just as happy at sight of land as any 
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member of the crew, who considered him a 
mascot. 

The story of the Zucy Belle’s mascot soon 
spread among the shipfolk along the wharves, 
and in a few hours Pete was identified as having 
been shipped some weeks before for Auckland. 
Then it was that the people understood that 
the crafty fellow was homeward-bound. 

All this is wonderful enough; but the fact 
that Pete reached home unaided over two thou- 
sand miles of land route is, perhaps, only less 
wonderful. But he did. 

It was argued on the Lucy Belle that a bird 
possessing a brain wise enough to figure out an 
ocean voyage could reach his home on land; 
and after some debate, the sailors securely 
fastened a little story to Pete’s leg, reciting his 
adventures so far as known to them, and turned 
him loose. How the dear little wanderer found 
his way home he alone can tell. 

It took Pete nine days to travel the two 
thousand miles, in covering which, of course, he 
must have stopped often; for, if he could have 
gone straight home, the distance could have 
been made in thirty or forty hours. We who 
had sent him off to Auckland had not the slight- 
est idea that he was this side of the equator, or 
of the world, when, one morning, not long ago, 
Mr. Pete quietly hopped down from the home 
loft, and, without any fuss whatever, joined his 
mates at a breakfast of corn, wheat, and crumbs! 

Now, what do you think of him ? 

He will never be sent away again: for there 
is not sufficient money at the disposal of any 
one man to secure him. 

If you know of any girls or boys who are dis- 
contented at home, show them this story of 
Pete, who so loved his humble abode of rough 
board and hard straw that he outwitted cun- 
ning men and defied the risks and hardships of 
an eight-thousand-mile journey over sea and 
land, in the effort to return to his home. 

The picture on the opposite page is made 
from an actual photograph of Pete. 
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A MESSAGE TO 
MOTHER GOOSE. 


(). 





Ellen Manly. 


— 


Once on a time there lived a child-so it was told to me- 
Who never heard of MotherGoose and her fine family. 
“The man who lived up in the moon he saw her with his eyes, 
~* (And told the shocking story to the Man soWondrous Wise, 
Who said the proper thing to doin such a case would be 
‘To send the dreadful news at once to good old (Mother G. 



































So off he ran to@ld HKingGole and told the Fiddlers Three, thud v: 
A\nd Old King Cole said :*Bless my soul:such things must never be!” 
And, putting up his pipe, dispatched a Fiddler in a trice ; 


‘Vo find Jack forner and request the aid of his advice. 






Sack [loner cried: “Alack-a-day! and can it really be. 
‘There lives a child who never heard about my pie and me? 
J cannot spread the news myself-Jm busy finding plums. 
‘You'd better ask the [King of france when next this way he comes!” 
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23 ‘The [Xing of france was close at hand,a-marching up the hill, 

4h But kindly turned his men abaut to search forJack and Jill; 
i Anddack and dill,with all good-will , they hunted up BolFeep. 
And then they wakened “= BoylBlue, beside the hay asleep. 
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BolRep she left her wandering, sheep, Boy Blue he blew his horn, 
wl And sent the Knave of Glearts to tell the Maiden all Girlorn. 
a John Barleycorn he heard the news, and Tom the iper's Son, 
A\nd Tom set out to find John Stout as fast as he could run. 
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“Vi WX Vhe story shocked bAissMuffet so she dropped her curds and whey 
ga NS And flew toltotherldubbard’s house, but found her gone away 

* Yo buy her poor old dog a bone,and so she told Jack Sprat 


\ As he was lecturing Vommy Green for drowning, pussy cat. 
Wh: 


7 Brave Vommy Tucker stopped his song at 
(I\'_ hearing what she said, 


> And, quite forgetting Supper-time , his butter 
<r and his bread, 
<e~ Va Mary Quite Contrary went, as in the 


garden row 
She raked the shells and silver bells 
that she had coaxed to grow! 
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Then Mary left her precious flowers and ran with might and main, 

( The Man in Leather lent his coat in case it chanced to rain ), 

And came to Mother Goose's farm before Bow Bells could ring, 
Which Little felly Finders sald,was quite a lucky thing. 









Within her cosy little house benedth the we 
jimerack-tree \ an | 4) 


he worthy dame was just about to 
brew a cup of tea. ASS 
[ut when she heard the dreadful news ~’ AN 
she let the teapot fall, = 7% °/ ° 


And for her Sunday cap and gown impatiently ~~) 
did «all. 5 e 





Quick pet my steeple hat,”quoth she,‘my newest high heeled shoes, © 
And bring my gander to the door; there is no time to lase: 5... 
J must away to SantaGlaus before the set of sun, 7 
TW tell hum this alarming tale dnd see what tan be done:”” 


She wrapped her in her scarlet cloak; she donned her steeple hat; 
The gander flapped his lovely wings and circled like a bat, 

A,nd then the noble bird away to Christmasfand did soar, 

Wor slackened speed till they arrived at SantaClaus’ door: 
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Good Santa Claus was werjoyed his deer old friend to see, 

And treated her to cake and nuts from off a Christmas tree. ~~~ 
Just what was said on either side M can't exactly tell, a ae 

A\s nobody was near enough to hear it very well. iiss Mh 





But this lve learned: old Santa Claus that very Christmas took 


‘What poor, benighted little child 4 most enchanting book, 
And now she knows old Mother Goose - her children great and small, 


Alnd,as good little folks should do, she dearty loves them all 

















HOW TO STUDY 





PICTURES. 





By CuHarLes H. CaFrFIn. 





A series of articles for the older girls and boys who read “ St. Nicholas.” 





SECOND PAPER. 


COMPARING DA VINCI WITH DURER, 
I. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI (BORN 1452, DIED 1519); 
ALBRECHT DURER (BORN 1471, DIED 1528). 


As we look at the two masterpieces pictured 
on pages 130 and 131,— Diirer’s “ Adoration 
of the Magi” and Leonardo’s “ Virgin of the 
Rocks,”— how differently they arouse our inter- 
est! In a general way, the difference consists in 
this: that the one is full of mystery; the other, 
of clear picturing. Leonardo has given us a 
painting which appeals to our imagination; 
Diirer presents one that delights the eye. The 
former’s picture we feel to be an imaginary 
scene; the latter’s, a wonderfully natural repre- 
sentation of an actual incident. In brief, while 
Diirer has tried to make everything plain to 
our eyes and mind, Leonardo has evidently 
used all his effort to make us forget the facts 
and realize the picture. 

This contrast alone would make it worth 
while to compare the two paintings; but there 
are other reasons. These two men lived atthe 
same time—the end of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Diirer was 
the greatest of German artists; Leonardo was 
in many ways the most remarkable of the Italian 
artists of his day. It has been said of him that 
“he is the most thoughtful of all painters, unless 
it be Albrecht Diirer.” 

Leonardo’s early years were spent in Flor- 
ence, his middle age in Milan, and the last 
three years of his lifein France. Diirer, except 
for a visit of two years to Venice and of one 
year to the Netherlands, remained faithful to 
Nuremberg, the city of his birth. Leonardo’s 
teacher was Verrocchio — first a goldsmith, then 
a painter and sculptor; Diirer received his first 
lessons from his father, who was a master gold- 


AND RAPHAEL WITH WOHLGEMUTH. 


smith, and his training as an apprentice in the 
studio-workshop of Michael Wohlgemuth, a 
celebrated painter of Nuremberg. Both Leo- 
nardo and Diirer were fine-looking men, of great 
charm of manner and conversation and mental 
accomplishments,— being well grounded in the 
sciences and mathematics of the day,— while 
Leonardo was, also, a gifted musician. The 
skill of each as a draftsman was extraordinary. 
Leonardo left numerous drawings and compar- 
atively few paintings, while Diirer is even more 
celebrated for his engravings on wood and 
copper than for his paintings. 

Now, Diirer was born a German; Leonardo 
an Italian. This sums up much of the differ- 
ence between their work as painters. The Ital- 
ian race, under its sunny skies, has an inborn love 
of beauty. The Germans, in a sterner climate, 
retain, to this day, the energy that carved its 
way through the vast forests of their country. 

Many of you have read something of the life 
of Martin Luther, the great German Reformer. 
Diirer was a great admirer of Luther ; in his own 
work, as in Luther’s, there was a great love of 
truth. It is very serious and sincere, and ad- 
dressed to the hearts and understandings of the 
masses of the people. 

It is quite possible, however, for pictures to 
be simple, precise, and direct, yet very common- 
place. Diirer’s work was never commonplace ; 
he contrived to make it homely and natural, and 
yet always of an extremely high artistic quality. 

That he did not possess, as well, the gift of 
ideal beauty is due partly to his having lived 
north of the Alps, for the feeling for ideal grace 
and beauty is fostered by the study of the human 
form, and this has always flourished best in 
southern countries, such as Greece and Italy, 
where the climate favors a free, open-air life. 
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In the northern countries, clothes, being more 
necessary, assume a greater importance in pic- 
tures also. They are a very prominent feature 
in this picture of “ The Adoration of the Magi.” 
We detect at a glance Diirer’s fondness for de- 
picting stuffs, embroidery, and objects of curious 
and beautiful workmanship. 

In the first place, no one has excelled him in 
delineating “textures.” You may see in this 
picture with what truth the different surfaces of 
wood, stone, hair, fur, feather, metal-work, em- 
broidery, and so on, are represented. In this 
instance, it is to contrast the splendor of the 
visitors from the East with the lowliness of 
the Mother and Child, and with the meanness 
and ruin of their surroundings ; also, to compare 
the gentle dignity of the Mother, the innocent 
sweetness of the Babe, and the profound rever- 
ence of the Wise Men. When we study it we 
discover that one reason why it impresses us so 
strongly is the skill with which the artist has 
represented all these things. 

Here is the point at which the genius of 
Diirer, and that of Leonardo, similar in many 
respects, branch out like a Y into separate 
directions. It is not the outward appearance 
of objects, but their inward meaning, that most 
interested Leonardo. A glance at his picture 
“ The Virgin of the Rocks” is sufficient to make 
us feel that the artist is not trying to impress us 
with the actual appearance of things; the out- 
lines of his figures are not emphasized as in 
Diirer’s picture: the cavern curiously formed 
of a strange rock, and the little peep beyond of 
a rocky landscape and a winding stream, the 
group of figures in the foreground by the side 
of a pool of water,— all are seen as through a 
veil of shadowy mist. Leonardo loved to peer 
into the mysteries and secrets of nature and life. 
He was at once an artist and a man of science ; 
turning aside, for a time, from painting to build 
canals, contrive engines of war, to make me- 
chanical birds which flew, and animals that 
walked. He foresaw the possibilities of steam 
and of balloons, and several important discov- 
eries of later scientists. Mathematician, chem 
ist, machinist, and physiologist, geologist, geog- 
rapher, and astronomer, he was also a supreme 
artist. And always it was the truth—just be- 
yond the common experience of man, hidden in 
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nature, or dimly discerned in the mind of man 
—that he strove to reach. Partly he grasped 
it, partly it escaped him; much of his life was 
spent in restless striving after the unattainable ; 
so to him life presented itself as a mixture of 
certainty and uncertainty, of truth that is clearly 
seen and truth that is only felt. And in his 
pictures we find, first, extreme delicacy in the 
study and representation of faces and forms, 
and then a veiling of all in a gossamer web of 
light and shade. He did not invent the prin- 
ciples of light and shade in painting, but he 
was the first to cause light and shade to have 
a poetical effect. Others, as I explained last 
month, had secured the modeling of form, by 
the contrast of light upon the raised parts, with 
shadow on those farther from the eye; but 
Leonardo was the first to notice that, in nature, 
this contrast is not a violent one, but made up 
of most delicate gradations, so that the light 
slides into the dark and the dark creeps into 
the light, and even the darkest part is not 
opaque, but an almost transparent shadow. 
How exquisite Leonardo’s skill was may be 
noted in this picture ; for example, in the model- 
ing of the bodies of the two infants, so soft as 
well as firm, and in the lovely mystery of the 
Virgin’s and angels’ faces, with their broad, high 
foreheads, dreamy eyes beneath drooping lids, 
and a smile, very sweet and a little sad. For, 
as he searched nature for her mysteries, so he 
scanned the face of woman to discover the in- 
ward beauty that was mirrored in the outward. 
So, while he and Diirer were alike in many 
ways, in their eager study of nature and in the 
study of their art, each had a different ideal. 
The one is full of the meaning of actual things ; 
the other, of the mystery that lies behind them. 
Diirer is vigorous, direct, and powerfully inter 
esting; Da Vinci is sensitive, strangely winning, 
but yet baffling and magical: and the char- 
acter of each painter is reflected in his pictures. 


RAPHAEL $ANZIO (BORN 1483, DIED 1520); 
MICHAEL WOHLGEMUTH (BORN 1434, 
DIED 1519). 


By the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
great Italian artists Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 





130 HOW TO 
angelo, and Titian had reached their prime, and 
during the long lives of these older men blos- 
somed Raphael’s brief life of thirty-seven years. 

Again we are to bring into comparison the 
Italian and the German art of that time. One 
might almost say that the difference is as wide 
and high as the Alps, which separate the two 
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In 1494 his father also died, leaving the boy, 
then eleven years old, to the care of an uncle, 
who, it is supposed, arranged for him to continue 
his studies under the painter Timoteo Viti, who 
was then living in Urbino. At about the age 
of sixteen he was sent to Perugia and entered 
the studio of the painter called Perugino. 





‘*THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI.” 


countries themselves. Look at the engravings on 
pages 132 and 133, and see how Wohlgemuth’s 
picture differs from Raphael's. 

The house in Urbino in which Raphael was 
born in 1483 still stands. His father, Gio- 
vanni Santi (or Sanzio in the Italian form), was 
a painter of considerable merit; so Raphael’s 
art education began in early childhood, and 
was continued through the thirty years of his 
life, for to the very end he was learning. He 
was only eight years old when his mother, Magia, 
died ; but the father’s second wife, Bernardina, 
cared for him as if he had been her own son. 


BY ALBRECHT DURER. 


The Madonna by Raphael here copied is 
called “ degli Ansidei,” because it was painted 
for the rich Ansidei family, as an altar-piece to 
adorn the chapel dedicated to St. Nicholas of 
Bari, in a church at Perugia. This picture was 
painted when the artist was only twenty-two 
years old. But already the pupil had out- 
stripped his master. The figure of St. Nicholas 
is nobler than anything that Perugino painted, 
and more full of character. 

And in still another respect he had already 
outstripped his master— namely, in the noble 
serenity of the “composition,” of the grouping 
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and arrangement. For this is Raphael’s supreme 
distinction. The Venetians surpassed him in 
color, the Florentines in drawing, but none to this 
day have ever equaled him in his mastery over 
the filling of a space, whe- 


, 


over the parts. And you will find, as you con- 
tinue your studies, that there is even more art in 
knowing what to leave out than in knowing 
what to put in; that simplicity of the parts and 








ther it be inside a frame or Se 
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on the large surface of a 
wall. Study the Madonna 
degli Ansidei, and you will 
admire the tenderness of 
the Madonna’s face, the 
rapture of St. John’s, and 
the noble sweetness of St. 
Nicholas’s. But the point 
I wish you to grasp — and 
it is difficult to put it 
into words —is that the 
composition as a whole is 
mainly responsible for the 
effect which the picture 
produces upon your im- 
agination; that it is the 
actual direction of the 
lines, the shapes of the 
full and empty spaces and 
their relation to one an- 
other, which make the 
chief impression, and that 
the expression of the faces 
is only a minor detail, 
just as you are impressed 
by the total structure of 
some great building be- 
fore you begin to notice 
the sculptures in its arch- 
ways or the carved orna- 
ments of the windows. 
Perhaps you will best 
understand the meaning 
and value of perfect com- 
position by contrasting 
Raphael’s picture with 
Wohlgemuth’s “ Death of 
the Virgin.” Inthe latter 
there is no composition, 
in the sense in which we are using the word— 
that is to say, of an arrangement carefully 
planned. It presents only a crowd of figures 
more or less naturally grouped. Our attention 
is not engrossed by the whole, but is scattered 





‘THE MADONNA OF THE ROCKS.” 


BY LEONAKDO DA VINCI 


unity of the whole are the characteristics of the 
greatest artists. 

Among the many interesting contrasts pre- 
sented by the two pictures, one may be singled 
out. Wohlgemuth has tried to represent the 
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scene naturally, as it may have happened, and 
has introduced, around the Virgin, figures stud- 
ied from the actual men who walked the streets 
of Nuremberg in his day, while Raphael’s per- 





“THE DEATH OF THE VIRGIN.” 


sons are idealized — are figures imagined by the 
artist to express the idea which was in his 
mind. It is the same with his arrangement of a 
throne, an arch, and a landscape. -The scene is 
not a real one; it is made up of things selected 
in order to suggest to our mind the idea which 
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Here is a sharp distinction in the 
One artist 


was in his. 
way of seeing the facts of nature. 
sees in them something to be copied or repro- 
duced as accurately as possible; the other 
extracts from them an 
ideal view, on which 
he may found some 
fabric of his own im- 
agination. From the 
one we get an im- 
pression of reality 
which is apt to go no 
further than would a 
mere beholding of the 
scene; but the other 
satisfies or excites our 
own imagination. 
Raphael was filled 
with admiration of the 
art of ancient Greece. 
He loved to paint 
scenes from the beau- 
tiful old myths, such 
as the story of “Gal- 
atea,” of ‘“ Psyche,” 
and the rest. And in 
some of his greatest 
paintings, beneath the 
arches of a _ noble 
building in Rome, he 
has pictured for us 
not only Dante and 
Petrarch and other 
great Italians of the 
Middle Ages, but also 


old Greece— Plato, 
Aristotle, Pythagoras, 
Socrates. It is almost 
as if through Raphael 
the beauty of the 
antique world was 
brought back to the 
— sight of modern men. 

But even more remarkable is what Raphael 
did in representing Bible scenes and sacred 
subjects. As a gardener will blend the pollen 
of two kinds of flowers and produce a third, 
which unites the beauties of the two, so Raphael 
blended the Grecian and the Christian in his 


the greatest men of 
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religious pictures; and this new ideal so capti- his picture of “The Death of the Virgin.” And 
vated the imagination of the world that for it was more than the beauty of the old Gre- 
nearly four hundred years men pictured the cian art and life that Raphael brought to light 
religious story to their eyes and minds through —it was the truth and beauty of the Christian 
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the beautiful atmosphere which Raphael had faith. In his religious paintings he set these 
given to it. He did not waste his genius in the forth, not only for the world of his time, but with 
trivial task of simply showing how an event a power and glory which have continued through 
may have happened, as Wohlgemuth did in four hundred years, down to our own day. 


(To be continued.) 





Ar the king’s staff-headquarters at Gitschin 
there was great activity. Aides-de-camp dashed 
back and forth with messages; groups of Prus- 
sian officers stood about talking earnestly ; while 
all around were columns of marching infantry, 
struggling teams of artillery, and dashing squad- 
rons of cavalry. 

It was scarcely light, but his Majesty the 
King of Prussia was up and fully dressed. 
He was seated in his tent, closely studying a 
map. On one side of him sat a gaunt, clean- 
shaven man, his long bony finger indicating 
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some spot on the chart. He was Field-Marshal 
Von Moltke, commander-in-chief of the Prus- 
sian armies in their campaign against the Aus- 
trians. Opposite the soldier sat an imposing 
and burly figure—that of Count Otto von Bis- 
marck, then Prime Minister of Prussia, and 
later Chancellor of the German empire. 

The three sat in consultation for some time, 
the soldier pointing out to the king the plan of 
attack, while the statesman ever and again flung 
out some suggestion or sought information. 

It was the day of the battle of Kéniggritz, 
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and a crushing blow was to be delivered by the 
Prussian armies at their Austrian opponents. 

At seven o’clock the council broke up, and 
king, soldier, and statesman came out from the 
tent. Just as the Prussian monarch prepared 
to mount his waiting horse, he turned toward 
Count Bismarck and in a tone of apology 
said: ‘ Have you a cigar in your case?” 

An onlooker might almost have detected a 
shade of disappointment pass across the face 
of the Iron Chancellor as he hastily drew out 
a well-worn leather cigar-case and handed it 
to his king. 

“With pleasure, your Majesty,” he said. 

The king opened the case, but the next mo- 
ment closed it and returned it to his minister. 

“T should do ill to deprive you of your last 
cigar,” he remarked. “I know only too well 
their value out here.” 

In vain Bismarck pressed him to take it. 
He resolutely declined, and the case with its 
one lone cigar was returned to its owner’s 
pocket. 

The king’s servant, overhearing the conver- 
sation, endeavored to obtain a cigar from some 
of the staff, but without success. Among all 
the officers of the King of Prussia’s staff there 
was but one cigar, and that lay in the case of 
the Iron Chancellor. 

All through the day he guarded that cigar 
as a miser guards his gold, and looked forward 
in happy anticipation to the hour when he 
should enjoy it after victory. 

Soon after eight o’clock the king and his 
staff reached the line of battle, and the cruel 
panorama of strife was spread before their 
anxious gaze. 

At noon in the orchard near Sadowa the king 
and his officers were resting, and once more the 
thoughts of the Iron Chancellor turned toward 
his lone cigar. He drew it forth from the 
case, and lovingly turned it over and smelled 
of it. How he longed to light it and inhale 
its fragrant smoke! 

A cry came ringing down the Prussian front: 

“The Crown Prince! The Crown Prince!” 

The long-anticipated hour had arrived, and 
reinforcements were at hand. The king re- 
mounted his horse, and, attended by his generals 
and minister, spurred forward to meet his son. 


Forward, close behind the surging tide of 
battle, followed the staff-headquarters, and the 
Prussian leaders observed with growing satis- 
faction the staggering lines of the enemy. 
Long columns of Austrian prisoners began to 
pour past them. Captured cannons and stan- 
dards followed. Victory was settling upon the 
German arms, and the Austrian retreat was fast 
becoming a rout. 

“Forward! Forward!” were the orders, as 
position after position fell into the hands of 
the victorious troops; and at length Count Von 
Moltke turned to his royal master and calmly 
announced : 

“Your Majesty, our triumph is assured, and 
our only thoughts need now be the pursuit, 
I beg of you to rest awhile.” 

Wearied and exhausted, the little party turned 
their horses’ heads in the direction of a farm- 
house which stood at the edge of the orchard, 
and the stern face of Count Bismarck lighted 
up with pleasure in anticipation of the treat 
that was now in store for him. His beloved, 
his last cigar, could now be enjoyed in the rest 
of the hour of victory. Eagerly he brought it 
forth and was about to place it in his cigar- 
holder. Just then an agonizing groan close at 
his side attracted his attention, and, looking 
down, he beheld a poor private of dragoons 
lying upon the ground wounded in both arms. 
He was begging for something to refresh him. 
Bismarck -hastily felt in his pockets. He had 
a purse well filled with gold; a silver-mounted 
penknife; a match-safe; many papers and 
odds and ends; but, alas! nothing that would 
be of aid to this poor fellow. As he yet lin- 
gered, wondering what he could do, he noticed 
the wounded man’s eyes rest with an almost 
appealing look upon the precious cigar he held 
as yet unlighted in his hand. In a moment 
the count understood. The poor fellow was 
longing for that cigar! Bismarck turned his 
head away to hide the struggle that was taking 
place within him. Could he give itup? After 
all the long, weary, nerve-racking day, was he 
to be deprived of his treasured reward at the 
very moment of its enjoyment? 

In an instant he was off his horse, and cutting 
off the end of the cigar he placed it between the 
soldier’s teeth. Tenderly he raised him, and then 
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“HE STRUCK MATCH AFTER MATCH BEFORE HE SUCCEEDED IN LIGHTING THE CIGAR.” 


bending over him he struck match after match in 
the strong wind that was then blowing before he 
succeeded in lighting the cigar. With a long- 
drawn-out sigh of satisfaction, the wounded man 
inhaled a draft of the soothing smoke, and then 
closed his eyes in quiet contentment to await 
the arrival of the surgeons and the ambulance. 


Thus it came about that a few minutes later 
one of the king’s aides-de-camp found the Prime 
Minister walking slowly away from the wounded 
soldier, every now and then looking back with 
a mingled expression of sorrow for his wounds 


and sympathy with his enjoyment of the only 
cigar that could be found on that battle-field. 
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AN OLD-TIME CALIFORNIA BURGLAR. 





By JOAQUIN MILLER. 





In the fall of 1849, Mr. Andrew Jackson Lan- 
son sailed out of Boston harbor for the gold- 
mines of California. 

The first day out the handle of his name was 
knocked off, for this bright and handsome boy 
was working his way on a sailing ship around 
Cape Horn, and sea captains of those days had 
no time to waste on long names. He was only 
Larison after he left land and his visiting-card 
behind him. 

On landing in San Francisco, Mr. Andrew 
Jackson Larison of Boston, Massachusetts, was 
taken down with the smallpox. The poor fellow 
left the hospital without a dollar or a friend, 
and with hardly a spare garment. Still he was 
stout of heart, a brave and determined boy, as 
were ten thousand others of those 
times who were trying to make a 
little fortune for the dear ones at 
home, and he did not falter. 

The day after leaving the hospital, 
with his pale, thin face all in dots and 
spots, he engaged to work his passage 
up the Sacramento River to the 
mines. 

“ What is your name?” demanded 
the gruff captain with a green patch 
on his right eye and a silver-mounted 
six-shooter in his belt. 

“Andrew Jackson Larison, sir,” 
said the pale young man with the 
spots and dots on his face. 

“ Hey? Well, Mr. Andrew Jackson 
Lazarus,” roared the captain, “ take 
that coal-shovel and ieport to the 
mate, and be quick ab put it, too.” 

And so Lazarus became his name, — Lazarus, 
and Lazarus only, for soon the other parts of his 
name were again rubbed off. 

When young Larison reached the gold- 
mines he found there had been a great stam- 
pede for mines said to be of fabulous richness 
farther on over the mountains. 

VoL. XXXII.—18. 
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All along the 
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banks of the little gold-bearing river he saw 
deserted cabins, the latch-string hanging out 
ready for any who chose to enter and take 
possession. 

A good custom was this in the old days. 
Let a party of gold-hunters, game-hunters, or 
even hunters after health, go into the mountains 
and build a cabin for the season, care was always 
taken to leave it neat and clean and ready for 
the first poor wayfarer who might pass that 
way. 

Larison pushed as far on up the stream as his 
legs would take him the first day. Near the 
lead of the placer-mines he found a cabin with 
the rickety door wide open. He entered and 
took possession. 

A fine stream of water rippled and 
ran through the mossy boulders under 
the great, sweeping pine and fir and 
yew trees. The place was so still that 
the young man could hear his heart 
beat as he stood on the earthen floor 
before the huge fireplace and looked 
about. In one corner was a battered 
old rocker, a shovel, pick, and a few 
other tools. In the southwest corner 
arose a tier of “bunks,” not unlike 
the berths of a ship in arrangement. 
In each bunk was spread a thick 
layer of fir and pine boughs, which 
gave out a pleasant odor. But on the 
topmost bunk, best of all, the thought- 
ful miners, on going away, had thrown 
their rough, outer clothing as well as 
some empty flour-sacks, gunny-bags, 
and so on. 

Larison hastily climbed up to this topmost 
bunk, by setting his feet on the two lower 
bunks as if mounting a ladder, and the poor 
fellow soon had a fairly comfortable bed ar- 
ranged on top of the fragrant boughs. ‘Then 
he descended, struck a match, and from the 
pine quills and pine knots to be had at the 
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door for the picking up, he built a fire so bright 
that it lit up the laughing little stream through 
the open door. 

He went out, washed his hands and face in 
the cool water, took a refreshing drink, returned 
to his cabin, closed the door, and dined heart- 
ily on cookies and cheese which the gruff but 
kind old captain had made him put in his 
pocket on leaving the boat. 

Our young gold-hunter slept soundly. He 
was now “an honest miner,” with cabin, bunk, 
tools, claim, —all things, indeed, but gold. Was 
the gold there in the ground, down on the bed- 
rock, deep under the big mossy boulders? He 
would soon see. 

With sleeves rolled above his elbows, and 
with bare feet, he wrought and he wrestled till 
nearly sundown. Nota “color,” although he 
struck the hard, blue bed-rock in many places, 
that first day. 

He climbed out of his claim, very tired and 
hungry, but not disheartened. The water had 
sung pleasantly to him all day. Beautiful 
wild flowers had leaned out from the bank, as 
if to comfort him in his solitude. The great 
solemn pines sang their mighty monotone in 
the warm winds of the sierras high over his 
head, and it made him think pleasantly of the 
pine woods of home. 

He had passed by a small grocery-store the 
evening before, a mile or so down the stream. 
Thither he now returned, after arranging his 
tattered raiment as best he might, and laid his 
case before the bearded Missourian who kept 
the “store.” As the Missourian was both kind 
and anxious to see work resumed at the de- 
serted diggings, he readily let Larison have 
“on tick” what he timidly asked for—a cod- 
fish and two pounds of crackers. 

Next day the same song of the pines, the 
same sweet flowers leaning from the banks of 
the tumbling little stream, the same strenuous 
toil, too,— but net a color of gold! 

The lad was growing dizzy as he leaned over 
to strike a few last blows in the depths of a 
crevice of the bed-rock which he had been fol- 
lowing all day without even a color to encour- 
age him. His pick sank deep, — deeper than 
ever before,—and the clear water took on a 
dirty clay hue. He leaned over, took a handful 


of this dirty yellow stuff from the point of his 
pick, and was about to throw it behind him 
and strike again, when he saw something glitter 
in his hand. He stooped to the water, and 
saw — “ Gold! gold! gold!” 

It dic not take long to let the water wash 
the clay away as it ran gurgling down the crev- 
ice. Before it was yet fairly night the hungry 
man had nearly filled with gold dust a little pint 
cup which he found in the cabin. 

But it was clear that this was only a “ pocket.” 
If he had had half a day still before him, he 
would have been able to scoop it out and turn 
his back on it all; in which case this story 
would not have been written. 

The resolute boy had those dependent on 
him far away who were very dear. They would 
need all the gold. And then it was only one 
more day at furthest. He would remain to get 
all. With this resolution and a light heart, al- 
though a heavy step, he tottered down to the 
store. He would not —he could not — leave his 
gold behind him. He went his way, thinking all 
the time what he would have to eat on his return. 

Ham! Ham and onions! Fried ham and 
onions! That was what he would have. He 
almost ran as he neared the store. 

Four men were playing cards at a table as 
he came in. Two others lay on benches, asleep. 
The return tide of the stampede had set in, and 
men were not nearly so scarce in the camp as 
before. Larison let his gold sink deep down 
in his pocket. 

He found the bearded Missourian behind his 
counter, and asked to pay his bill. The store- 
keeper seemed to have forgotten him. But 
after looking him in the face for a while, he said : 
“Oh, yes, yes! I remember you now. Let 
me see what it was you got.” 

Turning around to the wall he put his finger 
on a number of little dots and spots. These 
were for Larison’s name; for the storekeeper 
could not read. Under the spots and dots were 
the tail of a fish and the outline of a cracker, 
with four little marks below. 

“T also want a ham and a pound of crackers 
—awhole ham. I’m hungry. And I want 
onions — a pound of onions!” 

The storekeeper handed over the ham, tied 
up the crackers, and took the gold and weighed 
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out his due. Larison immediately picked up 
his bundle and started for his cabin. 

How fast he did walk! And how fragrant 
was that ham as it fried and cooked in the new 
fire on the hearthstone! The bag of gold he 
laid on the table. Now and then the young 
man turned his eye from the pan to the gold 
with a happy heart. One more day, then home ! 

He set the pan of frizzing ham on the table, 
closed the door, and sat down to his meal. 

Suddenly there was a noise outside. The 
young man started to his feet, trembling and 
pale. The noise grew louder, as of 
many feet, now close to the door. 

But he did not lose his presence 
of mind. He was certain the noise 
was of the four men he had seen at 
the card-table. 

He had noticed them shrink from 
him and whisper among themselves. 
At the time he had thought they 
were referring to the fresh marks of 
smallpox on his face. The singular 
way in which the storekeeper had ~ 
set down his name on the wall con- 
firmed him in this. But why should 
those men come to rob him if they be- 
lieved he had the smallpox? Was his 
gold more precious to them than life ? 

How quickly a man thinks at a time 
like this! What was to be done? 
He was alone and unarmed. There 
were, he believed, four burglars — no 
doubt, all well armed. The noise 
grew louder. There was a great bat- 
tering at the frail door. 

Suddenly Larison made his plan. 
He dashed the gold against the stone wall that 
formed the back of the chimney. The precious 
contents sank down safe in the deep ashes. 

Then with one bound Larison sprang up 
high in the topmost bunk and covered his face 
as he groaned: “Smallpox! Smallpox!” 

The door was now broken open with a ter- 
rific crash. 

Then Larison heard the din and rattle and 
noise of heavy feet. But there was no word 
spoken except by the youth with covered face, 
high up in the corner, who uttered the wail 
of “Smallpox! Smallpox! Smallpox!” 
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After a time Larison paused to listen. He 
could now hear nothing at all but the beating 
of his heart. He rubbed his hands with glee 
at the thought of his shrewd device. The gold, 
he knew, was all there in the ashes. Half an 
hour’s washing would restore it to him. Then 
he would get the rest out of the pocket, and 
strike for Massachusetts by the shortest possible 
route. Planning this, still full of heart and hope, 
he turned over in his bunk and fell asleep. 
















— 
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“THE DOOR WAS NOW BROKEN OPEN WITH A . 
TERRIFIC CRASH.” ~ == 

The sun was high when he awoke. Peering 


out cautiously, quite ready to hide his head 
and cry, “ Smallpox!” at the first sight or sound 
of an intruder, he saw, heard —nothing at all! 
Then he came down and looked about. The 
crackers were gone. The frying-pan lay upside 
down on the floor. The ham was gone also! 
Turning to the door in a bewildered fashion, 
he saw on the soft earth outside the tracks of 
They were big, broad tracks — 
The smell of ham 


his assailant. 

the tracks of a grizzly bear. 

had made the bear a burglar! 
But Larison was rich! 
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On, have you seen the Winter Queen 


In her robe of filmy lace, 


The flowers love her, for a snow-white cover 
To keep them warm she brings. 


With her shining crown and her cloak of down She tucks them around, with a crooning sound, 


And her gentle dreaming face? 


And they fall asleep as she sings. 
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THE SQUARENESS OF NEIL MORRIS. 


By Henry GARDNER HUNTING. 
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‘“‘ MoTHER, I ’ve got a job! 

Neil Morris burst into the little sitting-room 
from the storm outside like a small missile 
hurled by the wind itself through the door on 
that cold October day. 

Mrs. Morris looked up with a smile. 
job, Neil? Who has hired you?” 

“Dr. Ferris. He ’s going away, and he ’s 
going to give me three dollars a week to sweep 
his barn floor every morning while he ’s gone. 
It ’s got to be swept every morning before 
seven o'clock, and I ’ve got to sweep first east, 
then west, a’ternately.” 

“Alternately, you mean, Neil,” said his 
mother. Then she smiled. “But what did 
you say? East and west alternately? Do you 
mean one morning east and the next morning 
west? The doctor has been joking with you, 
Neil. He’s always joking, you know.” 

“No, he has n’t, mother. He wrote it all 
down. He wrote it in dupercut. We signed 
two copies. I ’ve got mine here.” 

Mrs. Morris smiled again while Neil pulled 
a crumpled piece of paper from his pocket. 

“Why do you attempt such big words, Neil? 
I suppose you mean duplicate, don’t you?” 

“Mm!” said Neil. ‘ Dupercut.” 

He stood: on one foot and leaned against 
his mother’s chair while he and his sister Edith 
listened as Mrs. Morris read his contract aloud : 


alt 
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‘It is hereby agreed between John Ferris and Neil 
Allen Morris, signers hereto, that said Neil Allen 
Morris, in consideration of the sum of three dollars per 
week, to be paid only as hereinafter specified, shall 
sweep the floor of a barn owned by said John Ferris 
and situated upon his home premises in the village of 
Pentwater, each and every morning, excepting only 
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Sundays, commencing the last Monday in October, 
190-, and ending the first Saturday in April, 190-, in- 
clusive; said sweeping to be entirely completed with 
thoroughness and neatness each morning before the 
hour of seven o’clock, and to be performed as follows : 
On the first morning he shall sweep altogether in an 
easterly direction; on the second, altogether in a west- 
erly direction, and so on, alternately, each day (except 
Sundays) during the life of this contract. 

‘Said John Ferris hereby binds himself to pay the 
specified wages of said Neil Allen Morris, in a lump 
sum, within one week after the expiration of specified 
period, provided each and every provision of this con- 
tract has been carefully and exactly observed and carried 
out by said Neil Allen Morris. 

‘* It is further agreed, however, that if for any reason 
whatever, sickness only excepted, said Neil Allen 
Morris fails to fulfil, in every particular and to the 
letter, his part in this contract, he thereby forfeits every 
right to and claim upon any remuneration whatever for 
his labor, without regard to any other consideration. 

‘*In agreement whereto we have this day set our 
hands and seals. . 

**JOHN Ferris. (Seal) 


‘*NeEIL ALLEN Morris. (Seal) 


“* Oct. 7, 190-.” 


‘? 


“Why, Neil,” laughed his mother, “how 
Dr. Ferris is the queerest 
But do you realize 


very businesslike! 
old gentleman I know. 
what you have promised to do?” 

“Yes, ’m—sweep the barn every morning 
before seven o’clock, one morning east and the 
next morning west. And if I don’t do it just 
exactly so for the whole time, he is n’t going 
to pay me at all.” 

Mrs. Morris’s face grew more grave. “I 
think you understand well enough,” she said ; 
“but that is a hard contract, Neil. You very 
seldom get up before seven o’clock.” 

“T will get up; I promised him, and I will.” 
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“You ’ll find it harder than you think, and 
you can’t fail even once without forfeiting all 
wages. But what about this east-and-west 
nonsense? He could n’t have meant that 
seriously. And, Neil, three dollars a week is 
a good deal for just sweeping out the barn each 
morning. Are n’t you afraid he’s merely giving 
you the money because you ’re a small boy and 
not because you will earn it?” 

“No, mother; it ’s what he said. And he 
said I was to do my work just as I was told, 
and not to ask any questions.” 

“ Did you tell him why you wanted to earn 
money?” 

“Yes, afterwards; I told him you said I 
might have a pony like Earl Foster’s if I ’d 
earn him. And he said it did n’t make any 
difference what I wanted the money for, if I 
would do exactly as the contract says.” 

Mrs. Morris looked at her small son doubt- 
fully, though she still smiled. 

“Well,” she said at last, “ I suppose it ’s all 
right. But you must do your work well, Neil.” 

“Of course; it would n’t be square if I did 
n’t, because I promised.”” 

It seemed an easy enough matter to Neil. 
How could it ever be hard to get up a little 
earlier than usual each morning and go and 
sweep a neighbor’s barn? And as for the queer 
instructions he had received about the manner 
of sweeping, it would be no harder to sweep 
in one direction than in another, while he could 
easily keep count by getting a little calendar 
on which to mark each day “ E” or “ W,” ac- 
cording to its turn. It was simple enough, 
surely. Of course he would do the work well, 
and his wages would amount to more than sixty 
dollars. And then, oh,that pony! It would n’t 
be long to wait,—just through the winter, when 
he did n’t want the pony so much anyhow, — 
and next summer he would be able to ride— 
everywhere! He could just see the very pony 
he wanted: an iron-gray little fellow with a 
black mane and tail—just such a pony as he 
had seen, and priced, at the county fair that 
fall. And he could just imagine how it would 


feel to have that sturdy little fellow under him 
and to go galloping off over the country roads 
with the breeze in his face and the gravel flying 
behind, and the jolly good fun of covering long 
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distances, of running races, and of learning the 
hundred possible tricks of riding. Neil was 
delighted with the prospect. To him the pony 
seemed as good as his, for he meant to make 
light work of his daily task, and failure was as 
far from his thoughts as though it were quite 
impossible. 

But the difference between daylight and 
darkness has made all the difference between 
hope and discouragement for many a man 
older and wiser and more experienced than 
Neil; and those first wintry mornings when he 
climbed out of his warm bed at the six-o’clock 
whir-r-r of his alarm-clock put quite a different 
face upon the matter. In the first place, it was 
dark at six o’clock; and then, it was cold, and 
lonely too, for even Mary the maid, the earli- 
est person in the house, did not come down 
until half-past six; and the fires were low. 
Then, too, there was no breakfast to be had at 
that hour, and Neil found it much colder to be 
out before breakfast than after. 

But if his enthusiasm cooled somewhat when 
the real nature of his undertaking began to be 
known to him and its hardships fully under- 
stood, he made no complaint. 

“T guess it is n’t going to be a picnic,” he 
remarked to himself, once or twice; but to his 
mother he said nothing at all about it except 
that he was getting on all right. His father, 
who had never asked any questions since Mrs. 
Morris had told him of Neil’s contract, now 
treated the boy’s new promptness at breakfast 
—the only noticeable evidence of his early 
morning work—as a matter of course and in 
a way which suggested recognition of the work 
as a business affair, and one of importance, too. 
This helped Neil, for he felt that the work was 
very much a matter of business and very im- 
portant indeed. 

When the severely cold weather came, how- 
ever, it began to be a veritable hardship to 
climb out of bed when the freezing air seemed 
to nip at nose and toes even inside the house, 
and when the two blocks’ walk to Dr. Ferris’s 
was a struggle against a stinging wind which 
made his very forehead ache under his cap, or 
a tramp through the uncleared snow, which 
sometimes overtopped his boots. Then, too, 
the barn itself was a gloomy, cold, cheerless 
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place by lantern-light, and many a time Neil 
would have been glad to hurry his work to get 
away sooner and be back at his home, which was 
always warm and bright at breakfast-time. 

There were mornings when the boy asked 
himself if it were worth while, and was disposed 
to laugh at the strict instructions under which 
he worked. There seemed little need, indeed, 
to sweep an unused barn floor every morning, 
and certainly there could be little reason why 
that sweeping could not be done as well after 
breakfast as before. Then this matter of sweep- 
ing east or west grew to appear more and more 
an absurdity as the weeks passed, and some- 
times Neil thought no sane man could ever 
have required such a thing. Then again, he 
knew that the doctor, though having a reputa- 
tion for odd ways, would hardly have hired him 
to do this without some good reason. 

But what with working the harder to warm 
his blood, and whistling to raise his spirits, and 
determining not to question his employer's 
purposes, the task was always done quickly and 
well and according to instructions, and the walk 
home nearly always found him in a wholesome 
glow of body and a cheerful frame of mind, 
and Neil learned by degrees that there is no- 
thing like a bit of work well done to give satis- 
faction to the worker. 

Of course he counted his earnings from day 
to day. If each new day brought a new fight, 
it also brought an addition to the sum in store 
for the purchase of the pony, and with each 
sweeping-time past he was one day nearer 
spring and the realization of his happiness. 

So November and December passed. Christ- 
mas had come and gone. With steady persis- 
tence Neil had kept at his work, and, oddly 
enough, he was getting happiness out of it. 
He began to be conscious now of a new ele- 
ment in his father’s attitude toward him which 
showed in voice and look—something that 
filled his heart full of a pride and pleasure that 
was new to him, too, though he could not at all 
have defined it. His mother sometimes asked 
him about his task, and, though there seemed 
to be nothing he could tell her, the sympathy 
in her tone was like that in his father’s eyes. 
Once he had even overheard his father say 
something about being “ proud of the young- 
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ster’s pertinacity ” ; and though he had not the 
vaguest idea what pertinacity might be, he 
could not doubt that he was winning some sort 
of approval. 

But just at the beginning of the New Year 
something happened which cast a gloom over 
Neil’s whole outlook. On the last night of 
December a party of boys and girls met at the 
home of one of Neil’s friends to watch the old 
year out. It was a merry party, and a jolly 
good time they had—so jolly, indeed, that not 
only was the old year gone, but more than one 
of the early hours of the new year had crept 
away before the party broke up. 

This was a very unusual thing indeed for 
Neil, who was an early bird at both ends of the 
day; and knowing how very sleepy he was 
likely to be when rising-time came before dawn, 
he set his alarm-clock on a chair beside his 
pillow, so that it might not fail to awaken him. 
And then he crept into his bed, a very tired 
boy indeed, and slept so soundly that he did 
not hear the alarm, after all, when it buzzed out 
its warning at six o’clock. 

But a habit often has a surprising influence, 
and it was not long till, even against the weight 
of his weariness, which had been quite proof 
against the alarm, Neil’s habit of waking early 
was strong enough to open his eyes. The 
quick certainty that he must be very late filled 
his mind. He sprang out of bed and struck a 
light. It was twenty minutes after six, and he 
knew that he must hurry as he had never before 
been obliged to do if he were to finish his sweep- 
ing in time. 

He dressed so fast that he forgot the chill of 
the room, which often made him shiver; and 
then, with a dash of cold water in his face and 
a very hasty effort to pull rebellious hair into 
order, he was away, out into the cold gray 
morning, and off to his duty. 

By the light of the lantern he found his 
broom, and began sweeping away with all his 
might ; and just as the mill whistles commenced 
to blow for seven o’clock, he was hanging up 
his broom again, with the satisfaction of having 
won his race against time. 

His new little calendar for the new year, to 
which his account of the sweeping must now 
be transferred, hung on the wall beside the old 
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one near the lantern where he had hung it a 
Neil went across to mark his morn- 


He had swept east that 


week ago. 
ing’s record upon it. 
morning, and taking out his pencil he started 
to mark his ‘“‘ E” in the corner of the first square 
on the new calendar. ‘Then suddenly he 
stopped and gasped, his breath rising white in 
the frosty air, and his very heart seemed to stop 
beating, for he saw that the last mark on the 
old calendar, which he had been certain had 
been a ‘‘ W,” was an “ E” also! 

It seemed to Neil as though the little pen- 
ciled letters, the record of his work, stood out 
from the white sheets with a double blackness. 
The little calendar’s very face appeared to have 
suddenly grown cold and hard toward him. 
What had he done? How coudd he have done 
it? He had swept in the wrong direction! 
He had swept east out of turn. He had broken 
his contract—or at least the strict terms of its 
conditions, the fulfilment of which “to the 
letter” had been made as rigorous a require- 
ment as any portion of it. 

He stood and stared up at the fateful pencil- 
marks, scarcely crediting his eyes. He traced 
the record back through the days of December, 
and noted each alternation. Then he returned 
to the record which showed his error, and stared 
at it again till his eyes blurred suddenly and he 
had to gulp very hard and think fast to keep 
the tears from overflowing. 

Suddenly he turned from his calendar, caught 
the broom from its hook, and swept the floor 
again, this time in a westerly direction. He 
did not reason out exactly why he did this. 
His mind was not wholly clear. There was a 
very heavy ache in his heart and in his throat, 
but he was not yet owning to himself the reason 
for it. He was trying to think, but only two 
ideas would come to him, and he did not like 
either of them, and he fought each off before it 
fairly formed in his mind. It seemed to him 
that he must have more time before he could 
judge just what he ought to do, yet he knew it 
was not time he wanted. 

He finished his second sweeping, hung up 
his broom, and closed the barn as usual; and 
then, as he stood in the early sunlight outside 
and looked up at the clear, beautiful sky, he 
suddenly faced his question squarely. Had 
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he failed to keep his contract? ‘There was no 
doubt about it. Then he had forfeited all right 
to the promised payment for his work, even if 
his breach had been of the least important and 
most unreasonable part of the agreement. 
There could be no question of it. 

He did not feel like crying now. A cold, 
heavy weight seemed bearing down upon his 
heart—a weight which made him ache all over 
with a weary helplessness. He did not know 
what todo. He dreaded to go home and meet 
his father and mother. How could he tell 
them? Yet he could not stay here. 

He walked slowly down the path, his thoughts 
running on. What should he do now about the 
sweeping? Of course, as he had failed and 
forfeited his wages, there would be no use in 
going on with the work. He might as well 
stop and confess to his mother that he had 
failed. But if he did that the barn would not 
be swept. There was no one else to do it. 
Certainly he did not believe, as his mother had 
hinted, that Dr. Ferris had hired him for work 
that was quite unnecessary, and if the work 
was necessary, how could he leave it when Dr. 
Ferris had trusted him to attend carefully to 
it? Besides, he had promised. 

Neil’s mind grew slightly confused, and he 
went over the ground again. Yes, he had for- 
feited all pay for his labor, and could not expect 
to receive a single cent for the whole winter's 
work ; yet he could not see how that fact les- 
sened his obligation to complete the work as 
nearly according to contract as possible. His 
heart rebelled at the thought, but his sense of 
right was unclouded and he was sure there could 
be no alternative. 

By the time he reached home Neil’s head 
was aching with the worry, the tumult of 
thoughts, and the consciousness of his failure ; 
but he tried to make nothing of it, and met the 
others at breakfast with an attempt to cover 
his real feelings. But his mother saw the signs 
of pain in his eyes. 

““What’s the matter, Neil?’ she asked anx- 
iously, as the boy tried to look at her bravely ; 
but he was obliged to drop his eyes to his plate. 
‘Are you sick? What is it?” 

“Oh, nothing, mother. My head aches, 
that ’s all; but it ’s a bad headache,” he said. 
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‘You were up too late last night, dear, 

were n’t you?” she asked. 

returned Neil. 


’ 


“1 think I ’ll 


“I guess so,’ 
sleep awhile after breakfast.”’ 

He attended to his small tasks about home 
when breakfast was over, and then was glad to 
go to his room to be alone, if not to sleep. He 
threw himself upon the bed and tried to ease 


his now throbbing head. But all in vain. 


‘I guess I am sick!” he muttered to him- 
self, as he tossed about restlessly ; and then he 
lay suddenly still and thought about his own 
Sick? 


words. He certainly was close to it 
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now. He tried to remember whether his head 
had ached when he first jumped out of bed that 
No; he did not think it had. Still 


then—or—or he 


morning. 
he must have been sick 
would n’t have overslept—and the headache 
would n’t have come on so soon afterward. 
He was quite sure he must have been sick. 
What was it the contract said? There was 
one excuse for failure to keep it “ to the letter.” 

He felt his cheek growing hot, and he turned 
the cooler side of his pillow up and buried his 
face in it. Was he not justified in reporting 
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having been sick that morning? 
Was 
Who else was 


himself as 
Who was to contradict him if he did? 
he not himself the best judge? 
there to report to Dr. Ferris upon the matter, 
anyway? How was Dr. Ferris to know? For 
that matter, how was Dr. Ferris to know any- 
thing at all about how he did the work, except 
what Neil himself chose to report? The matter 
was certainly in his own hands. 

Neil was lying very quiet now, and looking up 
at the ceiling with eyes which were feverishly 
bright with excitement. Why not? Why not? 
Over and over through his mind ran that ques- 
tion. Certainly he had been—at least he was 

sick enough to justify that excuse for his mis- 
take. 


ter, why report the mistake at all? 


Then why not give it, or, for that mat- 


For more than an hour the boy 
thought the matter over, till his ach- 
ing brain was tired out with 
it, and then suddenly his 
weariness overcame him 
and he dropped off tosleep. 
It was nearly noon when he 
awoke. His first sensation on open- 
ing his eyes was the pleasant one 
that his headache was gone and that 
mind and body were rested and 
refreshed. Then almost instantly 
came recollection of the thoughts 
which had been in his mind when he 
fellasleep. With a start he sat up 
and looked around guiltily, and then 
suddenly a great repulsion for the 
idea filled his heart, and he sprang 
to his feet with an exclamation of 
disgust. 

“How could I do such a thing ? 
Would that be square?” he whispered. ‘“ Well, 
I think not.” 

It was useless for Neil to try to convince 
himself that the morning work of those next 
three months was not one long hard strain. It 
was just that. But because it was honest work, 
well done for an honest purpose, and because 
it was backed by a simple determination to be 
“square,” it was somehow very satisfactory 
indeed when it was finished. Of course there 
were days, sometimes even weeks, when it was 
a veritable fight ; but as he began to see that it 
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was a fight for a real principle, and as he gradu- 
ally grew accustomed to the lack of a selfish 
motive, he began to be very glad indeed that 
he had made the fight as he had, for its own 
sake and the content he felt in knowing that he 
had not been a coward and unfaithful. 

April came at last, as long-looked-for seasons 
finally do, of course, and Dr. Ferris came back 
during the first week, as he had said he would. 
Saturday evening, therefore, Neil called on the 
old gentleman to make his report. He had 
not imagined how hard this little matter would 





CARRYING OUT THE CONTRACT. 


be, but he found it very hard indeed. He 
could never remember, in fact, just what he 
said about the day he had made his breach 
of contract, or why he had concluded that to 
excuse himself as sick would not be square. 
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Neither could he recall what the doctor had 
replied ; but it ended just as he had expected. 
He told the whole story of his failure, and then, 
when the doctor asked him a great many ques- 
tions, he answered them, though he did not 
understand just why Dr. Ferris asked so many 
or such particular ones about points he had not 
thought important. Neither could he under- 
stand why he wanted to know whether Neil’s 
father and mother had been told of his failure 
to keep his contract, or if he had mentioned it 
to his sister, and a number of other questions 
that Neil thought had nothing to do with the 
matter. He did remember that he had con- 
sidered the old gentleman a little mean because 
he had seemed to take a pleasure in having 
him give the particulars of his failure, which he 
might easily have seen was painful enough a 
matter to Neil. Then, at the end, the doctor 
was quite unnecessarily insistent, Neil thought, 
that he should sign a document which the old 
gentleman himself had prepared, acknowledg- 
ing that he had forfeited all right to wages. 
But even this Neil bravely did, and did with 
all the show of proud cheerfulness he could 
muster. 

And then he went home and told his father 
and mother about it al!, and was a good deal 
embarrassed because his mother cried about it, 
and because his father, without saying a word, 
seemed to forget his paper for half the evening 
afterward to look across its top at his small son. 

Before a week had passed, however, Neil 
had dropped into his usual habits, except that 
he was rarely late to breakfast, and that some- 
how it seemed easier now to do some of the 
duties about home and at school than it had 
onceseemed. He thought this must be because 
he had found out more about what it was to 
work really hard. Of course his heart ached 
sometimes about the pony, but he only resolved 
that some day he would earn the money to buy 
him, and he determined to be patient. 

And then, one Saturday morning, just a 
week after Dr. Ferris’s home-coming, Neil was 
bringing in the coal from the bin for the kitchen 
fire, when his mother called him to the front of 
the house, and, when hecame, laughingly pushed 
him ahead of her out the front door to look at 


something before the steps. And there on the 
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““ON THE BRIDLE NEIL SAW 


road stood an iron-gray pony, with a new 
little saddle on his back and a grinning negro 
boy holding the bridle. And when Neil ran 
down the steps, with a shout of wonder and 
delight, the pony turned his head with just 
a little whinny of friendliness, and on the 
bridle Neil saw a little white note addressed to 
himself. 

It was a wonderful little note. For some 
reason unexplainable it brought to Neil’s eyes, 
even at that happy moment, the tears he had 
kept back through three hard months past ; and 
it made Mrs. Morris laugh and cry at once, 
and even Neil’s father coughed and wiped his 
glasses that evening when he read it. And 
although it was a very brief note indeed, it 
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A LITTLE WHITE NOTE ADDRESSED TO HIMSELF 


seemed to have a singular power of producing 
such emotions, for this was all it said: 

MY DEAR NEIL: 
always be binding to the letter. 
a funny old fellow; but I hired you, and made the con- 


A contract ’s a contract, and should 
You may think I ’m 


ditions as hard as I could, because I love grit in boys, 
and wanted to see yours come out. It came, and I am 
well repaid. But this pony is for the boy who can keep 
the spirit of his promise better than the letter of his con- 
tract, and for one who cares more to be ‘‘ square” than 
for any other consideration. 
7 Your very true friend, 
JOHN FERRIs. 

P.S.—The pony’s name is ‘The Squire.” If you 
will look up this word in the dictionary you will dis- 
cover that it has one meaning exactly the same as a 
favorite word of yours—and mine—which will tell you 
why I named him so, out of compliment to his new 


master. 5. F. 





By COMMANDER ROBER1 





E. Peary, U. S. Navy. 





On the Fourth of July, 1899, in a broad level 
valley in the heart of Ellermore Land, I came 
upon a herd of five musk-oxen. When they saw 
us they ran together and stood back to back in 
star form, with heads outward. This is their 
usual method of defense against walrus, their 
only enemies in this land. After they were shot, 
I discovered two tiny calves, which till then had 
been hidden under their mothers’ hairy bodies. 

Such funny little coal-black creatures they 
were, with a gray patch on their foreheads, 
great, soft black eyes, enormously large, bony 
knock-kneed legs, and no tails at all! 

With the falling of the last musk-ox, my dogs 
made a rush for the little animals, which, though 
wide-eyed and trembling with fear, showed a 
bold front to the savage unknown creatures 
which surrounded them. Fortunately, I was 
too quick for the dogs, and rescued the little 
fellows. 

Then I hardly knew what to do. I had not 
the heart to kill them myself, nor to tell my 
Eskimos to. Finally, I thought I would try to 
get them to the ship, fifty miles away, though I 
did not know how I was to do this over the 
miles of mountains and rough ice. 

After the dogs were fastened, the little fellows 
stood quietly by the bodies of their mothers till 
all the animals were skinned and cut up; but 
when we were ready to start for camp, and had 
put a line about their necks to lead them away, 


they struggled so violently at the touch of the 
rope that, knowing they would soon strangle 
themselves to death, I had the ropes taken off. 
Then we tried to drive them, but could not. 
Then I remembered my experience years be- 
fore at far-off Independence Bay, and told 
Ahngmaloktok to throw one of the musk-ox 
skins over his back and walk off. 

With a daa-a-a the little fellows were at his 
heels in an instant, and with noses buried in the 
long hair trailing behind him, followed con- 
tentedly, while the rest of us kept off the dogs. 

In this way everything went nicely, and we 
scrambled along over the rocks, waded across 
two or three streams, and walked through an 
exquisitely soft, green little patch of meadow, 
cut by a gurgling crystal brook, until we 
reached the ice-boat, where the sledge had 
heen left. 

The part of the valley through which we 
passed seemed, in the bright light of the July 
sun, very summer-like. The space on the south 
side of the river, between it and the foot of the 
bluffs, protected from all winds, warmed by the 
sun throughout the twenty-four hours, watered 
continually by streams from the ice-cap, trickling 
down the bluffs, is a series of brilliant green- 
meadow patches, through which little crystal 
streams meander over beds of yellow sand and 
round rocks, like many a trout brook at home. 

Flowers were numerous, and the brilliant 
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golden sunshine gave everything a luster. Yet 
behind it all I could see the specter of the 
deadly cold and darkness of the long Arctic 
night, which follows so quickly this brief period 
of life and warmth. It was a scene to form one 
of memory’s vignettes. No wonder it is a favor- 
ite haunt for musk-oxen. 

At the ice-foot several of the dogs made an- 
other rush for the calves, but some were headed 
off by me, and one was met by a rushing black 
bull with a head like a piece of iron, which sent 
him rolling into a crack in the ice, where he 
lay for some minutes, the breath for the time 
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they were very plucky, and nothing could keep 
them from following that black-furred skin on 
the back of Ahngmaloktok, who led the way. 

When the distance from one cake to another 
was too great to jump, they plunged into the 
water without hesitation, though sometimes a 
reproachful éaa-a-a was sent after the unfeeling 
“mother” ahead. With a little help from me 
they finally climbed out upon the unbroken ice, 
and two drenched and forlorn little figures hur- 
ried patiently on after Ahngmaloktok. 

But their troubles were by no means ended. 
It was a long four miles across the bay; and 
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‘THE SHIP WAS FIFTY MILES AWAY, OVER MOUNTAINS AND ROUGH ICE.” 


knocked out of him, and he himself quite dazed 
by their strange method of attack. 

After a short rest at the ice-foot, Ahngma- 
loktok and I, with the calves, started to cross the 
ice of the bay to our camp on the opposite side, 
leaving the Eskimos to follow with the dogs, 
sledge, and meat. Between the shore and the 
ice-sheet in the center of the bay was a broad 
canal of water with cakes of ice floating in it. 
This was a trying place for the little fellows, but 


there were numerous pools of water, which 
kept them constantly wet. Fortunately for 
them, the day was clear and sunny, with no wind, 
so they were not so cold as they might have 
been; but when camp was reached they were 
very, very tired. Ahngmaloktok threw the skin 
down close beside the tent, and curling them- 
selves up close against it they went at once to 
sleep, regardless of us and the dogs. 

After a good sleep, Ahngmaloktok and Ahn- 
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gooploo and Ahsayoo went back across the 
bay to bring out the rest of the meat and skins, 
and I remained in camp to rest my feet, raw 
and bruised from the sharp rocks during the 


hunt, and to look after the calves. They | 


showed no fear, but came right into the tent, 
where I fed them with biscuit soaked in water 
and a little milk, then curled up against me and 
went to sleep while I wrote up my journal. 
They were still very tired. Later in the day, 
when I climbed the slopes back of my tent to 
see through my glasses what my men were 
doing in the distant valley, they followed me, 
and, coming upon a bit of willow, began eating 
it eagerly. 

I was delighted to find they were old enough 
to eat something besides milk, and I led them 
about from sprig to sprig of the stunted willow 


which grew here and there among the rocks, ig 
Then | 
they followed me back to the tent for another |§ 


until they had had a good breakfast. 
nap. 


lunch, and before the day was over I had named 
them Yankee Doodle and Miss Columbia, be- 
cause I first saw them on the Fourth of July. 

I was thinking, too, that if I could only get 
them to the ship and keep them till the ice 
would break up and let the ship sail home, what 
fine pets they would make for a little blue-eyed 
girl I knew at home, who had herself been born 
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Later they came up to me again for their 














**1 TOLD AHNGMALOKTOK TO anew OxE OF THE MUSK-OX 
SKINS OVER HIS BACK 
The Eskimos were gone a long time, and 
after the sun swung round into the north and 
hid behind the mountains, I rolled myself in 
my blanket and went to sleep, leaving 
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my little friends browsing contentedly 
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A CHUBBY LITTLE MUSK-CALF. 


in the Arctic regions, hardly more than a hun- 
dred miles from where I found the musk-oxen. 





just back of the tent. Some hours later 
my men returning woke me, and when 
I asked about the calves, said that they 
were still back of the tent. So I turned 
over for another nap. 

When I woke again, and after listen- 
ing for some time heard nothing of the 
little fellows, I crawled out of the tent 
and climbed the slope, but could not see 
them anywhere. Then I woke sharp- 
eyed Ahsayoo and told him to trail 
them. 

After a long time he came back and 
told me he had followed their tracks far 
up the valley, but had not seen them. 
They had evidently started off soon after the 
dogs came back, and, having had a good rest 
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AND 





MISS COLUMBIA. 


has a funny little 
































jet black calf of 
her own, with 
soft bright eyes, 
a gray forehead, 
thick, clumsy 
legs, who follows 
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her closely with 
nose pressed into 
her warm fur, 
nibbles the wil- 
low leaves, and 
drinks from the 
sparkling brooks 
when the 
shines, and, when 
the cold winds 
blow and_ the 
snow falls, curls 
up close against 
her and, covered 
by her long fur, 


sun 

















sleeps warm and 








and plenty to eat, had kept steadily on without 
stopping. At first I thought of sending all the 
Eskimos out with some provisions, with orders 
not to come back without the calves. Then I 
remembered how far it was to the ship and how 
rough the road, and how very barren the rocks 
were everywhere about the ship, with no wil- 
low for the calves to eat, and I decided to let 
them go. 

I have often thought of them since, marching 
off up the broad valley together, like Arctic 
babes in the wood, and have wondered what 
befell them on their lonely journey—whether 
they soon found a herd of musk-oxen to join, 
or whether, perhaps, for days and weeks they 
cropped the willows and grass, and slept in 
the shelter of some big rock before they found 
companions. 

If you or I should go to that same valley 
now, we should not know them even if we saw 
them, for that was over four years ago, and 
Yankee Doodle, if alive to-day, is doubtless a 
great big musk-ox, with huge, strong horns 
that nearly cover his head, and is, perhaps, the 
king of a herd. Miss Columbia, quite likely, 








very soundly. 





















































‘1 HAVE OFTEN THOUGHT OF THEM SINCE, MARCHING UP 
THE BROAD VALLEY TOGETHER, LIKE ARCTIC 
BABES IN THE woop.” 
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Why, ‘cause, 
Td 
And buy 


gm dear little goose of a 

girlie , - 
“ Oo ever 
fi I lived in an ae ae forest , 
I'd never be cold!” 5s 


A\nd how could that happen, my dearest? 


her reply is 





had notions like hers ! 


avers . 


clearest - 


go to the fir-tree. that’s nearest, 
me a nice set of 
furs ! 


” 











rouble m the Dolls louse 


By Lasr Year’s CuHrRIstTMAs DOLLy. 








Ou, dear! I ’m in such trouble I don’t know 
what to say! 

I heard somebody talking of a Christmas 
doll to-day ! 

I ’m quite upset about it, for if Santa Claus 
should bring 

Another doll to our house, ’t would be a 
dreadful thing! 

I ’m certain no one wants her, and I don’t 
see any need, 

For I am just a Christmas doll myself —I am 
indeed ! 

VoL. XXXII.—2o0. 


Perhaps you don’t believe it, but I know it 
cannot be 

A year since I was hanging on a lovely Christ- 
mas tree, 

And I’m sure I ’m still a treasure for any little 
girl — 

Though my nose is somewhat battered and 
my hair is out of curl ; 

My broken arm ’s been mended, and the eye 
that ’s left, you know, 

Is just as blue and smiling as it was a year 


' 
age! 
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No wonder I ’m unhappy! It’s dreadful to 
be told, 
“You look forlorn and shabby, and are getting 
very old,” 
When you feel so brisk and lively you know 
it can ’t be true! 
Oh, dear! I wish that some one would make 
me something new, 
And fix me up a little, so nobody would say 
A Christmas doll was needed for dearest little 
If another doll should come here, all beauti- May! 


fully dressed, 
And my mama should love her a little bit | So if you meet with Santa, do tell him, please, 





the best, for me, 
My heart would just be broken, for little May That I and little mother are as happy as can be; 
and I That I’m just as good to play with as any 
Have been such happy playmates in the year doll you know, 
that ’s just gone by! And not a minute older than I was a year ago; 
And I ’m very sure no stranger, however Tell him sof to bring a dolly, whatever he 
fine and new, may do, 


Could love my little mother as dearly as I For whoever says we want one, / say it is n’t 


do. true! 
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THE PRACTICAL BOY. 


By JosepH H. ADAMs. 





SECOND PAPER. 


FITTING UP A BOY’S ROOM. 


TOOLS. 


BEFORE proceeding further it will be well to 
say a word about the tools a boy should have. 
These should be the same as carpenters use, 
but they may be smaller and not so cumber- 
some to handle. Tools in a chest, and sold at 
the toy-store, are not to be relied on for carpen- 
try work, as they are usually dull and made of 
soft steel that will not hold an edge. 

Good tools can be had at nearly every hard- 
ware store or general store in the country. 

For ordinary work you will require a good 
rip and crosscut saw, with twenty and twenty- 
four inch blades respectively, a claw-hammer 
and a smaller one, a wooden mallet for chisels 
and to knock the lap-joints of wood together, 
a jack and a smoothing plane, a compass-saw, 
a brace and several sizes of bits ranging from 
a quarter to one inch in diameter, a draw-knife, 
square, awls, pliers, rule, several chisels, a 
screw-driver, and a few other tools that will be- 
come useful at times, but which can be added 
as they are required. 

It is hardly necessary to give illustrations of 
the various tools in a carpentry outfit, as nearly 
every boy is familiar with their appearance and 
readily learns their names from a carpenter. 

It is a difficult thing to instruct a boy by any 
written description how to use tools, and rather 
than to attempt it I should advise the young 
workman to watch a carpenter at work. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


SoME very good results have been accom- 
plished by amateur decorators, designers, and 
carpenters with their own handicraft. 

The color-schemes, designs, and arrangement 
that may be carried out in fitting up a boy’s 


room are almost without limit, and hundreds of 
different ideas could be worked out, depending 
upon the shape and location of theroom. Dia- 
grams and illustrations that the boys can easily 
follow of a few suggested articles are given in 
these pages, together with a clear description of 
sizes, materials, and workmanship that should be 
a great help to the boy decorator and craftsman. 

In the selection of woods from which to 
build furniture, and the material for upholster- 
ing chairs, settees, and stools, the products of 
the locality in which the boy lives must be 
taken into consideration. Some States pro- 
duce pine, white-wood (cottonwood), poplar, or 
cypress, that can be worked easily; while in 
others spruce, hemlock, maple, and fir will be 
easier to obtain ; and in the far West gum-wood, 
red-wood, cedar, and cypress are the least ex- 
pensive. The cost of the wood is a matter to 
be considered, and often a more artistic result 
can be had by using an inexpensive wood. 

Some woods have an open and broad grain 
that, if carefully filled and varnished over, will 
give a very pleasing effect. Chestnut, butter- 
nut, quartered oak and ash have this quality, 
and all of them are adapted to furniture con- 
struction and room trimmings. 

For many of the chairs and other furniture, 
spruce, apple-wood, and cypress will render 
good results, and all of them have a pretty 
grain when stained, wiped, and varnished. Ash 
is harder and will make good solid furniture ; and 
if it will not be found too difficult to work, it will 
prove a very satisfactory and serviceable wood for 
chairs, tables, benches, and other pieces of fur- 
niture that are subjected to hard usage. In the 
construction of the various pieces of furniture 
illustrated, the simple rules of carpentry only 
are to be followed; and in making all of this 
furniture only the lap, mortise-and-tenon, and 
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tongue-and-groove joints are employed. They 
must be well made, however, so that perfect 
unions will result; for every piece of furniture 
will rack in time if not properly constructed. 
For this reason, only the plain joints are advo- 
cated for the young workman. 

Of course there are more pieces of furniture 
shown in this article than one boy will wish to 
make ; but, as tastes differ, I have given a gen- 
erous assortment from which to select. 


A BRACKET-CLOCK. 


A coop design for a simple bracket-clock is 
shown in the illustration. It is made from thin 
boards half an inch thick, half a yard of burlap, 





FIG. 1. A BRACKET-CLOCK. 


some large-headed nails, and an inexpensive 
clock movement run by springs or weights. 
The box part of the case is eight inches square 
and three and a half inches in depth, and the 
bracket ends may be detached or be a part of the 
sides, cut, as shown in Fig. 2, to extend six inches 
below the bottom of the box. The dial and glass 





[Dec. 


frame should measure six inches in diameter, 
and to fit it to the box it will be necessary to 



































FIG. 2. DETAIL OF THE BRACKET-CLOCK CASE 


cut a hole in the front of the case five and a 
half inches in diameter, as shown also in Fig. 2. 

The shelf top to the box is beveled at the 
under side and attached with glue and nails. 
It overhangs the sides and front of the box 
about two inches, and is made from wood three 
quarters of an inch thick. 

If it is impossible to find large-headed nails 
to finish the edges of the front and sides, mock 
nail-heads, three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
can be cut from lead and applied with thin steel 
nails, The movement, which can be purchased 
from a clockmaker, is attached to the back of 
the case before the dial is made fast. The 
clockmaker can also mount and adjust the dial 
and movement if necessary. 


A READING-CHAIR. 


A USEFUL piece of furniture, as shown in Fig. 
3, is a reading-chair, which is arranged with 
shelves under the seat at both sides to accom- 
modate books. The frame of the chair is twenty 
inches across the front and twenty-two inches 
deep, outside measure, and the corner posts are 
two inches square and twenty-three inches high. 
The front board between the leg-posts is twelve 
inches wide, and is cut at the lower edge, as 
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shown in the illustration, with a compass-saw and 
draw-knife. This board is let into the rear sides 
of the front legs, as shown in Fig. 4, and a simi- 





FIG. 3. A READING-CHAIR. 


lar board is fastened in between the rear legs, 
but its lower edges need not be cut out. 

The top edges of the cross-boards are four 
teen inches above the floor, and connected with 
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FIG. 4. DETAIL OF THE READING-CHAIR. 


each other by means of boards nine inches wide 
and seven eighths of an inch thick, as shown in 
Fig. 4. They are placed seven inches in from 
each side, and are fastened in place with long, 
slim screws driven through the cross-boards and 
into their ends. These will form the backs to the 
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book-pockets, and to the top and bottom edges 
of them the seat and under-boards are made fast. 

The arms are four inches wide at the front and 
two at the rear, where the grooves are cut and 
into which the stop or cross rod fits. These 
arms should extend out six inches beyond the 
rear posts, and two inches at the front and sides 
of the front posts. A solid or framework back, 
twenty-four inches high and fifteen inches wide, 
is hinged to the back board of the body. 

An upholsterer will make the cushions the 
size to fit the chair. 


A BOOK-TOWER,. 


THE tower is six feet high and twelve inches 
square. The posts are one and three quarter 
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FIG. § A 'BOOK-TOWE R 
inches square, and the shelves are seven 
eighths of an inch thick; but the vertical guard- 
rails are half an inch thick and two inches 
wide, and are let into the edges of the shelves. 
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A DESK-CHAIR. 


Tue front posts of the chair shown in the il- 
lustration are twenty-three inches high, and the 
rear ones thirty-four, and all of them are two 
inches square. They are placed twenty-one 
inches apart at the front and back, and eighteen 





FIG. 6. 


‘A DESK-CHAIR. 


at the sides, and are connected by two side-rails, 
four inches wide and seven eighths of an inch 
thick, let into the posts so that the top edge is 
sixteen inches above the floor. Four inches 
above the floor a three-inch rail is let into the 
rear sides of the front and rear posts, while near 
the top and behind the leather back another 
one is placed to brace the top of the rear posts. 
The seat and back are of leather of any color 
desired, and attached to the rear posts and side- 
rails by means of large-headed wrought bellows- 
tacks, or tacks with lead mock heads, as shown. 

On both sides and running from the upper 
part of the front legs to the lower part of the 
back legs should be placed diagonal braces, as 
shown in the illustration. 


A BOOK-NEST AND WRITING-DESK. 


THE book-nest and writing-desk shown in 
Fig. 7 is a simple but useful piece of furni- 
ture attached to the wall, and in which a 
multitude of things may be kept. It is made 


of seven-eighths-inch boards ten inches wide, 
smooth on both sides and edges, and preferably 
with a pretty grain that will show well if prop- 
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erly stained some weathered tone and coated 
with thin varnish. It is thirty inches wide and 
five feet high, with two compartments and three 
ledges for books and magazines. At the top a 
lock compartment is made with two doors, each 
fourteen inches wide and ten inches high, hinged 
to the side boards. 

Six inches below this closed cupboard an- 
other division is made with a cross-shelf for 
books, and fourteen inclies below the book-shelf 
the ledge to which the drop-shelf is attached 
is placed so that it will be about thirty inches 
above the floor. Under this main ledge two ° 
more shelves are arranged, and below the bot- 
tom one the side boards are cut away to a nar- 
row back leg not more than two inches wide. 
At the back of the side boards, just under the 
cap or top board, but not shown in the illustra- 
tion, a cross-rail is made fast, and through this 
screws are passed into the wall to hold the nest 
securely. 

A drop-ledge twenty-eight inches wide and 
fourteen inches deep is hinged to the shelf, as 
shown in the illustration; and, to keep it in a 
horizontal position, chains are made fast to it at 
both sides, as the 
illustration shows. 
The front of the 
drop-ledge and the 
compartment doors 
are decorated with 
sheet-lead, hinge- 

straps, escutch- 
cons and large- 
headed 

nails. The in- 
terior of the desk 
part can be ar- 













UNDER SIDE OF 
DROP-LEDGE. 


FIG. 7. A BOOK-NEST AND 
WRITING-DESK. 

ranged with pigeonholes and a drawer to hold 

small things. The cap or top board is twelve 

inches wide and thirty-four inches long, making 

an overhang of two inches at the front and ends. 
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A BOX BOOK-CASE. 


Boxes of various sizes can be used for this 
purpose, according to the space on the wall that 
will accommodate the case ; but for general use 
two cases can be cut down so as to make 
them thirty inches high and seven inches deep, 
and in each one two shelves can be arranged. 
The boxes are held together at top and bottom 
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A BOX BOOK-CASE. 


with boards seven inches wide and thirty-six 
inches long ; and between the boxes a shelf can 
be fastened about midway between the top and 
bottom boards. A wooden back is not neces- 
sary to this case, as the wall will form the 
back; but around the top edge a strip of cor- 
nice-molding should be mitered at the corners 
and attached with long, slim nails or screws. 

Under the lower corners wooden brackets may 
be fastened to the wall, or when the shoe-cases 
are being cut down one side may be trimmed, 
with the compass-saw, in the form of a bracket 
end. A rod fastened at the top, under the 
molding, will support light curtains which a 
mother or sister can make from some pretty 
goods; but if the curtain feature is not desired, 
it may be omitted. 


BOOK-LEDGE AND STOOL. 


Two interesting and useful pieces of furni- 
ture are shown in Fig. g—a book-ledge anda 
stool; and as the main shelf is but fourteen 
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inches wide, they will not occupy a great deal of 
space in a room. The main shelf is forty-two 
inches long, fourteen inches wide, and one and 
a quarter inches thick. The side pieces or legs 
supporting it are twelve inches wide and thirty- 
three inches high. These pieces are thirty-six 
inches apart, and arranged between them, 
twenty inches above the floor, an under ledge 
eight inches wide is fastened with long screws 
and brackets. 

Nine inches above the main ledge a top shelf 
is supported on side legs which in turn are 
propped at the outside with wooden braces or 
blocks six inches high and four inches wide at 
the bottom. The side supports are placed the 
same distance apart as the under side pieces, 
and are held in position on the top of the main 
ledge with short dowels or pegs driven in their 
under end and which fit into holes bored in a 
corresponding position in the ledge. This upper 
work can be omitted, however, if the plain 





BOOK-LEDGE AND STOOL. 


FIG. 9 


ledge is preferred. If desired, the main shelf 
may be made two or three inches wider to ac- 
commodate a large book, such as a dictionary or 
an atlas. The stool is twelve inches square and 
twenty-two inches high, and the top is covered 
with a stout square of leather caught all around 
the edges with nails with mock heads. 
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A WRITING-DESK. 


A VERY artistic writing-desk has a drop-ledge 
that closes up and can be locked against 
the rail just under the line of pigeonholes. 





FIG. 10. A WRITING-DESK. 


The sides are forty-five inches high, fifteen 
inches wide at the bottom, and eleven near the 
top, where the square end is 
shown, and behind which the 
wood is cut away in a curved 
form. ‘The top angles of the tri- 
angular coves cut at the lower 
ends of the sides are eight 
inches high from the floor. 
Ten inches above the floor, 
mortises are cut in the sides, 
just over the cove angles, into 
which the ends of the lower 
cross-rail fit. ‘These ends are 
three inches high and seven 
eights of an inch wide, and a 
similar mortise is cut at the top 
of each side-piece, into which 
the ends of the ledge over the pigeonholes fit 
and are wedged tight with wooden pins. 

The desk may be from twenty-four to thirty- 


six inches in width, but thirty inches will be 
found a desirable size. The writing-ledge is 
thirty inches above the floor, and to the front 
edge of it a drop-ledge of the proper width is 
attached with hinges let into the wood on the 
top when the ledge is let down. The width of 
the ledge is made according to the location of 
the rail that supports the pigeonholes, so that 
no definite size can be given, but must be deter- 
mined after the pigeonholes and rails are in 
place. The lower cross-rail is five inches wide, 
and is cut at the ends, as shown in Fig. 10,s0 that 
they can be anchored with wooden pins. At the 
back, about midway between top and bottom, 
laps are cut in the side boards six inches long 
and seven eighths of an inch deep, into which a 
brace is laid and made fast. Similar laps are 
cut near the top, into which the ends of the top 
or crown board fit. 

Excepting the top ledge, the inside partitions 
are three eighths of an inch in thickness, while all 
the other woodwork forming the desk is seven 
eighths of an inch thick, of pretty grained wood 
which will look well stained and varnished. 


A BOOK-TABLE. 


A BOOK-TABLE is a very useful piece of fur- 
niture for a boy’s room. For a room of average 
size the table-top can be forty-eight inches long, 
twenty-six wide, and thirty high, with the cor- 





FIG. 11. A BOOK-TABLE. 


ner posts two and a half inches square, and set 
in three inches from the edges and ends of the 
top, so as to form an overhang. A careful in- 
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spection of the illustration will make its con- 
struction clear. The ornamented board serves 
to hide the joints of the diagonal braces. This 
board can have a design painted or burnt on 
it. The top of the table may be left plain or 
may be covered with cloth or imitation leather. 


A BEDSTEAD. 
A BEDSTEAD will not be found beyond the 


boy’s ability to make if it is simple, and of wood 


that is easily worked. 
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The lower edge of the side-rails is ten inches 
above the floor and the rails are eight inches 
wide, while those at the head and foot are but 
six inches in width, as you can see in the illus- 
tration. ‘The head-posts are four feet high, 
and those at the foot are three feet. All four 
of them are two and a half inches square, and 
of selected straight-grain wood. The spin- 
dies in the head and foot are five eight-inch 
dowels let into holes made in the edge of the top 
and lower cross-rails. Both lower spindle-rails 
are two and a half inches in width, and the 
spindles are spaced two inches apart from center 
to center, and let into the wood about an inch, 
where they can be glued to hold them securely. 
Fig. 12 shows the manner in which a corner 
post is cut to admit the cross-strips and the 
side-rails. Glue and screws are 
used at the joints, and mock nail- 
heads make a good effect. 
Strong, 


well-made casters 


e ; 4 should be set under the posts. 
\ | "| ‘The top cross-pieces at the head 
== = mal | H ®| and foot are shaped with a com- 
eae = \ Hl A) = 
a - i 1} fi fee| pass-saw and a draw-knife, and 
P oa ; 
i iy smoothed off with a wood-file 
el t\ as 1 
a! — 7 and sandpaper. The woodwork 
a : a . . 
== j can be stained and varnished or 
a FERS, | shellacked to correspond with 
en oe ee other furniture in the room. 
oe 
- », 
TREATMENT OF A SIDE WALL. 
For a square room an origi- 
nal idea is shown in Fig. 13 for 
the treatment of a side wall. 
FIG. 12. A BEDSTEAD. 


Single bed-springs are three feet wide and six 
feet long, and the mattress is the same size. 
The side-rails of the bed should be three feet 
one inch apart, and the head and foot rails six 
feet one inch apart at the inside, so as easily to 
accommodate the springs, which rest on strips 
of wood attached all around to the inside of the 
rails at the lower edge. It will be safer to buy 
your springs first. 

The bedstead shown in the illustration is not 
a difficult one to make, and in general construc- 
tion it is similar to many of the chairs, tables, 
and other furniture that have been described. 


VoL. XXXII.— 21-22. 


Each side is to be carried out 
in practically the same manner, but the picture 
is changed at each side, with the whole pano- 
rama blending together or connecting at the 
corners. Where a window or door breaks into 
the picture, the sky-line and cloud effect are 
carried on over the top of the casing; and be- 
yond the casing the picture begins again, not, 
however, where it left off on one side of the 
casing, but continuing as if no door or window 
intercepted it. 

This painting is done on thin linen or cotton 
fabric that is pasted directly on the wall, and 
with oil-paints the young artisan may carry out 
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his drawing while standing on a packing-case 
or on two boards arranged across the heads of 
barrels. The wainscot all around the room 
is three feet high and made of tongued-and- 
grooved boards five inches wide, on top of 
which a six-inch ledge is made fast and sup- 
ported with brackets. A band of wall, two feet 
high, above the shelf, is covered with plain in- 
grain paper, against which small pictures may 
be hung. 

Over the panoramic painting strips of wood 
one and a half inches wide and three quarters of 
an inch thick are fastened vertically to divide it 
off into sections, and at top and bottom a simi- 
lar strip continues all around the room. 

Frames on which canvas is stretched may be 
painted separately and mounted over a rail, 
and afterward bound together with vertical 
strips ; but unless the two edges of canvases are 
together when the painting is done, it is difficult 
to get the shades of color to blend properly 
without appearing to be separate paintings. 





Light, thin colorings are preferable to solid 
masses, and considerable poppy or pale drying- 
oil can be used in the paints to thin them and 
give the glazed rather than the heavy pigment 
effect to the pictures. 

If the boy has no talent for painting, ex- 
cellent colored prints or carefully selected and 
artistic posters or Japanese color-prints may be 
used for the panels. 

A pretty color-scheme for this side-wall treat- 
ment will be to work out the panorama in 
color, somewhat subdued and not too vivid. 
The band of wall underneath may be in a soft, 
light old red, and all the woodwork in a light 


olive-green, either stained and given one coat of 


shellac or varnish, or the wood may be treated 
to one or two flat coats of paint without any 
gloss, so as to give it a dull finish. 

The ceiling is tinted a light buff or cream 
color with water-paint or calcimine; and any 
hardware, such as hinges, hasps, gas-brackets, 
or curtain fixtures, will look well in black. 





FIG. 13. A SUGGESTED TREATMENT OF A SIDE WALL. 
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A stained and varnished floor with a rug in 
the center will complete this room, which, if 
nicely decorated, will be the pride of the boy 
who did it and an inspiration for others. 
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thin wood covered with burlap and nailed fast to 
the side of the door facing the room, with large- 
headed nails or with mock nail-heads not less 


than one inch in diameter. Ledges four inches 








FIG. 14 


THE SIDE OF A ROOM. 


ANOTHER scheme for the decoration of a 
boy’s room is shown in Fig. 14. 

The paneled wainscot is formed with vertical 
strips of wood, four inches wide and four feet 
high, mounted above the surbase. On top of 
these a six-inch band of wood is carried all 
around the room, on which a five-inch ledge is 
mounted and supported with brackets, which 
line with the center of the vertical strips. The 
doors, door and window casings, surbase and 
wainscot rails are painted white, and all the 
hardware is black. Hinge-straps of sheet-lead 
are cut and fastened to the doors and casings 
with large oval-headed nails, and to cover the 
panels in the doors one large panel is made from 








ANOTHER SUGGESTED SCHEME FOR WALL DECORATION, 


wide are placed over the door and window- 
casings and supported with brackets at the ends 
that line with the middle of the casing uprights. 

The 
papered, and the panels in the wainscot are 
The 


walls above the wainscot ledge are 


covered with burlap and glued to the wall. 
burlap on the panels and door may be in a 
coffee-color or light brown, and the paper in a 
light shade of old green. 

The ledge on top of the wainscot is a capital 
place for smaller pictures, curios, paint-boxes, 
small books, and the generous assortment of all 
kinds of things a boy will collect in his associa- 
tion with other boys or on his vacations. 

The January number will contain a timely 
article telling how boys may make ice-boats, 


skees, skate-sails, bob-sleds, snow-shoes, etc. 








JEMIMA. 


OF all the pleasant places, oh, the best, I do 
believe, 

Was old Jemima’s kitchen one snowy Christ- 
mas eve, 

When Ted and Eleanor and I drew up her big 
arm-chair, 


And we, on kitchen-boxes, sat in a circle 
there! 
And Aunt Jemima said: “Lan’ sakes! You 


chillun heah ag’in ? 

Well, I reckon I mus¢ tell you about Br’er Tar- 
ra-pin, 

How he frazzled po’ ole Mistah Fox and fooled 
Br’er Buzzard, too, 


And played a mighty low-down trick on Mistah 
Kangaroo.” 

The wind howled down the chimney, but the 
fire it snapped and glowed 

As Jemima told us, also, of Br’er Rabbit and 
Brer Toad, 

And that other funny story of Br’er Turtle and 
Br’er Coon, 

And showed us li’l Br’er Rabbit’s house, away 
up in the moon. 

And then she said: “ Now, chillun, run —’fo’ 
Santa comes along!” 

And leaned back in her squeaky chair and sang 


a Christmas song. Carolyn S. Bailey. 
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IN PRAISE OF DECEMBER. 



































SomME of us grown-up folks, perhaps, 
have got in the habit of thinking of De- 
cember more as the last month of the 
year than as the first month of one of 
the most joyous of seasons. It is strange 
that one should ever think of December 
—the holiday month—as dull and lack- 
ing of interests. There have been poets 
and writers without number who have 
praised the various months of spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn, and indeed of winter 
as a whole, but few have had good words 
for December. Burroughs writes, “Is 
there anything like a perfect April morn 
ing?” and Lowell inquires, “What is so 
rare as a day in June?” 

Jefferies, a famous English naturalist, 
has written well and at some length in 
praise of summer. Dr. Abbott has much 
to say in praise of autumn and claims that 
“October is as lovable as May.” But | 
do not recall any of the older natural 
ists who have praised December. The 
most of them make but little, if any, 
mention of it. 

But all our young folks, I am sure, will 
unite with me in the praise of December, 

“ahe month of “jolly old Santa Claus,” for 
its indoor joys and the beginning of tin- 
gling, vigorous, and merry outdoor sports. 
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EVERGREEN FERNS. THE GROUND-PINE. 
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NATURE AND 


Then, too, there is no end of nature’s attrac- 
tions. Itisnotaleaflessmonth. Some leaves, 
it is true, have ripened and fallen, but there are 
plenty on the trees we call evergreen, and on 
the ground-pine ; the fronds of some varieties of 
ferns also are richly green. In spite of the pros- 
pect that snow will soon cover the ground in our 
northern states, there is plenty of animal life— 
various birds, four-footed animals, and even 
insects on the sunlit stretches of the snow. To 
one in thorough sympathy with nature the De- 
cember fields and forests are neither dull nor un- 
interesting, but it takes the young folks to find 
life and interests out of doors. The older folks 
regard December as the end of another year, the 
young folksasthe begin- 
ning of untold joys. 


A WHITE SQUIRREL. 
A FEW 
snow-white squirrel ap- 


years ago a 


peared near the writer’s 
home among the Berk- 
shires, and it was her 
good fortune to have 
this white-furred, pink- 
eyed little beauty for a 
pet. This albino 
not captured until au- 
tumn, when it was full- 
It was not quite 


was 


grown. 
as large or as strong as 
its companions, and so 
was more easily tamed. 

Few of the 
people who keep tame 


young 


squirrels realize that a 
cage with plenty of nuts 
and water is as hard for 
their pet as prison bars 
with bread and water for a boy. We found 
“ Frolic,” the white squirrel, eager for all kinds of 
fruit except grapes. In June he stained his paws 
with strawberries; in August he feasted on 
mushrooms ; and during winter birch buds fresh 
from the snowy woods were always a great treat. 
Whenever the cage door was opened, this fairy- 
like pet would climb into the window-garden 
and eagerly nibble the shining Christmas ferns. 
The young folks who have seen wild squir- 
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rels at their games of tag in the June woods 
know how much those in captivity need to 
play. A large pan of snow on a bare floor 
makes an ideal romp for such a lively pet. 
Frolic would turn somersaults, and frisk and 
play by the half-hour in his delight over snow, 
which he had never seen until it was shown 
him in the house. Instinct seemed to tell him, 
as it does the boys and girls, that snow is 
just the thing to play in. He often tried to 
coax the kitten to romp with him, plainly 
showing that a caged pet longs for companion 
ship. Sometimes tame squirrels, when fre- 
quently fed, will live for months in a dooryard. 
and are far happier, healthier pets when allowed 





A WHITE SQUIRREL. 
their freedom. I know of one case where a 
wild gray was coaxed to live in a country 


dooryard. This squirrel grew so tame that it 
would take nuts from the hand, although it 
made frequent trips back to its native haunts. 
One day an old hunter was out in the woods, 
and seeing a gray watching him, he pointed his 
gun at him. In the nick of time the thought 
flashed across his mind that it might be the 
The took a nut from his 


village pet. man 
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pocket, and the confiding little animal jumped 
to his shoulder and ran down his arm for the 
feast. 

Sometime in February this squirrel disap- 
peared entirely ; but when the family had given 
up their pet as lost, what was their surprise, one 
sunny spring morning, to see her returning 
along the rail fence with a baby squirrel in her 
mouth, exactly like an old cat with a kitten! 
The wise little mother made trip after trip, 
until she had her entire family of four safely 
housed in her old home in the spruce-tree, 
where she knew perfectly well that she would 
find protection and plenty of food. With 
mother-like instinct, she undoubtedly brought 
the weakest first, for the last squirrel kitten 
was too heavy for the panting little mother, 
and she coaxed it along behind her over the 
perilous rail fence. W. C. KNowLEs. 


THE SPIDER WITHOUT A SNARE. 


WHENEVER we think of spiders we think of 
webs, large wheel-like stretches or bulky masses 
or dainty gossamers spread on the grass or in 
fence-corners. If the spider did not build its 
snare, how would it get its dinner ? Spiders, 

like boys and girls, are generally anxious about 
dinner. Spiders are always on the lookout for a 
hearty meal, and as this means something to 
eat almost or quite as big as themselves, with 
somewhat epicurean tastes into the bargain, 
they must be ever seeking food. The snare- 





SEEKING 
A little jumping-spider, with nest in honeysuckle-vine, sneaking on 
afly. In this casethe fly flew as the spider jumped, and it is doubt- 
ful if the little A #fus could have held the M/usca even if the latter 
had been fairly caught. Smaller flies, tree-hoppers, larvae of small 
moths, gnats, midges, and the like are the common prey of this 
spider. Sometimes it attacks insects larger than itself, but is seldom 
successful with big active flies. 


A DINNER, 


weavers follow best the good, poetic precept, 
“Learn to labor and to wait’’; but the little 
fellows that build no snares, that do not depend 
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on waiting, must, if the temperature permits, 


be ever on the hunt. Let us see how they fol- 





A LITTLE BLACK AND SPOTTED JUMPING-SPIDER ON GUARD. 
Several of the eight 
The nest con- 


He is between two honeysuckle-leaves. 
bright eyes of the spider are looking at the intruder. 
tains eggs. 
low a revised precept—learn to labor and to 
“hustle.” 

On the sunny side of this tree-trunk, on the 
old barn door, among the pine-needles, in the 
crannies of the stone wall, ander the project- 
ing end of the wooden steps, amid the ever- 
green honeysuckle on the south porch, in al- 
most any half-sheltered, half-sunny spot, we shall 
have no trouble finding the little black jump- 
ing-spider A/¢fus, that scientists have recently 
renamed /hidippus Tripunctatus, though the 
three spots to which the specific name refers are 
generally increased to five or more. This is 
the little tiger of the spider fraternity. So 
common and so active and so hungry is it that 
its list of victims grows very long indeed, even 
in its short lifetime, and generally they are of 
a kind that makes the little tiger a great and 
worthy friend of man. Flies, bugs, very young 
crickets and grasshoppers, 
hoppers, midges, gnats, small moths, and cat- 
erpillars—these and many others are its vic- 


plant-lice, tree- 


tims by the score and by the hundreds. 

It, too, spins a web (what spider does not in 
some way?), a delicate, pure white, cottony 
bag, to shelter itself and eggs throughout the 
winter, and later, when the eggs hatch, its 
young, the little spiders, swarm all over the 
mother, and all through the thick web, remind- 
ing one of the old woman who lived in a shoe. 
Our little Av/us will not venture far from home. 
Find one that seems a wanderer and hunt closely, 
and ten to one you will find the web near by, 
somewhere in a cranny or crack, under bark, 
under stones, in heads of wild carrot, in curled 
leaves, in the disused lock or latch of an old 
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A FIREPROOFING MINERAL. 


You have probably heard the word 
‘‘asbestos”’ used in connection with 
theater curtains, and with various 
methods of rendering a theater or othe1 
building fire-proof. Asbestos is a ‘fi- 
brous mineral that cannot be burned 
Chemically, it is a silicate of lime and 
magnesium. When torn to pieces in a 
machine made for that purpose, it looks 
like a mass of cotton, and these fibers 
can be spun into threads or strings, and 
then woven into fabrics useful for vari- 
ous purposes. The Welsbach mantles 
of our gaslights are tied to a support- 





THE LITTLE BLACK AND SPOTTED JUMPING-SPIDER (ATTUS) AND IIS 


NEST UNDER THE LATCH OF AN OLD DISUSED BARN DOOR : ° 4 . 

. : . ; ; ing wire by a piece of asbestos string. 

The nest in the hole from which the lift had been taken was the one in which Rage . I ; ‘ . 5 
the spider found shelter, and when a straw was poked in on the other side the It is stated that the ancient Greeks 


small occupant backed out this side, always, as is their habit, keeping its front . 2 
eyes on the intruder. The nest in the chink between the door and the wall con- made wicks of the fibers and used them 


ee ee in the sacred fires in their temples. It 
door, or, like our little resident of the honey- is also claimed that napkins were made of this 
suckle, between two leaves which the web material, so that they might be cleaned by fire. 
strands have drawn partly together. Get 
a straw and poke it into one end of the 
web. Out pops the small proprietor from 
a slit in the other end, and, always turn- 
ing face toward the enemy, prepares to 
beat a further retreat or stand and fight. 
SAMUEL FRANCIS AARON. 


Jumping-spiders attract our attention 
by their short stout legs, bright colors, 





big eyes, and quick movements. — E. F. B. 
VARIOUS ARTICLES MANUFACTURED FROM ASBESTOS 
The fibers of asbestos have a silky lus- 
ter, and in color are white, gray, green, 
or a green-gray. 
(Nore.—For courtesies and use of specimens for phot 


graphs we are indebted to Mr. J. B. Johnson, with H. W 
Johns Manville Co., New York.— Eprror.) 


TRUE AND FALSE LEGS 
OF CATERPILLARS 

Every caterpillar has three pairs of 
true legs on the fore part of its body, 
corresponding to the six found in the 
butterfly or moth. ‘These are terminated 
by a sharp claw. 

There are also, in most cases, four 
pairs of prolegs along the middle of the 





A BLOCK OF ASBESTOS body and one pair at the rear. ‘These 


(On the right and left of this block are shown masses of the 


cottony form into which the crude asbestos is broken.) ten prolegs disappear when the cater- 
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pillar transforms to the perfect insect, hence 


are called false legs. The ends of these false legs 





THE LARVA OF MILKWEED BUTTERFLY. 


(The three pairs of legs at the left are true legs. The 
middle four pairs and the pair at the right end are prolegs 
or prop-legs.) 

are not terminated by a sharp claw, but in many 
species of caterpillars by a very Curious arrange- 
ment which re- 
A sembles wonder- 
ful rows of small 
claws or a pretty 
brushlike forma- 
tion. Many nat- 
uralists who use 
a microscope are 
fond of studying 
these false 
The accompany- 
ing illustration 
was drawn from 


legs. 





A FOOT OF A CATERPILLAR SHOWING 
THE QUEER ROWS OF HOOKS. 


(Drawn under the microscope from a 
specimen circulated in a box of the Amer- & SPCC imen circu- 
ican Postal Microscopical Club.) 
latedin a mailing- 
box of the American Postal Microscopical Club. 


This had been studied by many scientists. 


SEEMS TO “COME TO LIFE.” 

On page 750 of Nature and Science for 
June, 1904, was explained an apparent quick 
” of a Spanish onion, due to internal 
On page 1036 of Nature and Science 
observation of 


‘ growth 
pressure. 
for September, 
movements of dead branches due to varying 


1904, Was an 


temperature and moisture. 

These remind one of the interesting opening 
and shutting of the skeleton portions of a 
plant found in the deserts of Egypt and Pales- 
tine. After the death of this plant the softer 
parts disappear, hard framework. 
These dead branches, 
the leaves of some evergreen trees, curve in- 
dry protecting the still 
The whole plant has 


leaving a 
somewhat resembling 


ward in the 
living seeds in the center. 
but slight attachment to the sandy soil, and 
is often torn up by the wind and rolled away. 
In the wet seasons the branches absorb the 


season, 
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moisture to a large extent, unfold, resume the 
direction they had in life, and thus let the 
seeds out at a time 

when the sand is 
wet and the seeds 
will 


grow most 


readily. This mo- 
tion is not a mat- 
ter of the growth 
of life, but is purely 
mechanical. The 
plant is frequently 





“THE DEAD BRANCHES 
CURVE INWARD.” 


carried off by visi- 
tors, and is sold by venders and at certain stores 
as a curiosity. If it is 
the of the branches gives 
impression that it has “come to life,” 
“Resurrection Flower of 
and other names. 
the 


immersed in water, 


opening one the 


’ hence 
the popular name of 
Jericho, Rose of Jericho,” 

The fact that the dead branches hold 


a9 46 


living seeds in dry weather, and open to let 
them out in wet, 
dealers are not content with the actual facts. 


One circular pictures the plant “ before wet- 


is truly wonderful. But some 


ting” as small and bud-shaped. “ After wet- 
ting” it is pictured as filling a dinner-plate 


with luxuriant foliage, and stems extending 


upward, bearing clusters of beautiful blossoms! 





THE BRANCHES OPENING AFTER THE PLANT HAS BEEN 
IMMERSED IN WATER. 


This dealer also states falsely that vermin 


and mosquitos will not stay where the plant is. 
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“WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 





THROWING STONES AND FEATHERS. 

AVERILL Park, N. Y. 
Dear St. NIcHOLAS: I write to ask you why you 
can’t throw a feather as far as you can a stone, but still 
you can throw a small stone farther than a larger one. 

Please tell me and you will greatly oblige, 
Your interested reader, 
SARAH McCAaARTHY. 


b 

FY 

bs The reason why 
& you cannot throw 
y a feather so far as 
you can a stone 
is because the 
feather meets 
with greater re- 
sistance than the 
stone in passing 
through the air, 
having, 7” propor- 
tion to its weight, 
a far greater ex- 
posed surface 
than the stone. 


A BEAUTIFUL 
WEED. 





Dear St. NICH- 

OLAS: A great many 

people call the mul- 

I think it is just the opposite 


THE MULLEN. 


len a hideous weed. 
of that. It seems to me it is rather pretty with its 
velvety light-green leaves, pretty yellow flowers, and 
I have always liked the mullen very 
It is so 


brown seeds. 
much because it seems so much like a person. 
tall and straight that I imagine it is honest and straight- 
forward, and even though it is so tall it is n’t too proud 
to live among the smaller plants. 
Yours truly, 
MARGARET TWITCHELL (age 14). 


A MILKWEED “ TRAP.” 
New York CIry. 

Dear St. Nicuoias: The pollen of the milkweed is 
collected in two club-shaped masses linked in pairs at 
their slender tips, each of which ends in a sticky disk- 
shaped appendage united in V shape below. This pol- 
len is hidden inside the flowers. 

There are five little raised tent-like coverings at equal 
distances around the flowers, under the horn-shaped 
nectaries, and the tent-like covering which is cleft along 
its entire top by a fine opening conceals the stigma. 
Outside of each of these, and separated from the 
stigma in the cavity, the pollen masses will be found. 
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When a bee or other insect alights on the flower to 
sip of the sweets in the five horn-shaped nectaries, he 
must hang to the bulky blossom; almost instantly one 
or more of the feet enter the open- 
ing of the tent-like covering, which 
holds the foot tight until he is ready 
to fly away, and while the insect is 
sipping the honey his feet come in 
contact with the pollen, and as the 
foot finally draws out it brings with 
it the pollen. 

Often the flower exceeds its pur- 


; 





pose and proves a veritable trap; 
when the bee tries to draw its foot 
out of the tent-like covering, the foot 
is caught so tight that the bee be- 
comes exhausted in his effort to es- 
cape; and a search among the flowers 
will often show bees, wasps, flies, 
and also butterflies hanging by one 





or more legs, which will be firmly 


MILKWEED CATCHING 


held in the grip of the fissure. 
AN INSECT. 


In the picture which I send with 
this letter I have endeavored to show how the bee is 
entrapped; the darkened part is the pollen cell. 

Your sincere reader, 
IRENE KELVOE (age 12). 





THE MILKWEED. 


This catching of insects by the milkweed is 
evidently accidental, and of no use to the plant. 
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NEWTS UNDER STONES. 
METUCHEN, N. J. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: While out in 
the woods, Saturday, I came across a 
spring. I lifted the large stones near 
it, and found under them a number of 
newts or salamanders in company with 
a lot of frogs. The latter were a dark 
gray-green above, rather mottled, and 
a bright yellow underneath. The 
newts are about five inches long, and 
of a salmon-color, mottled on the 
back with dark brown. 
of some of them is so heavily marked 
as to be almost black above, while 
Can you tell 


The coloring 


others are quite light. 
me what their names are from these 
I brought four of the 
newts home. Can you tell me on 
what to feed them? Yours truly, 

G. WILLARD MARTIN. 


descriptions ? 


These were probably the com- 
mon “red” salamander or newt. 
They live under stones and in 
damp places as well as in the 
water. Feed them earth- 
worms or fresh chopped meat. 


on 


HOLDING THE ALLIGATOR AND FEEDING IT BITS OF MEAT. 


HOW TO FEED A SMALL ALLIGATOR. 

New York, N. Y. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have always been very much 
interested in the Nature and Science part of your 
magazine. Since I have found out that you can give 
information on certain topics, I would like to ask you 
about a small alligator which I have brought from the 
South. It is only about eight inches long, and I do not 

know how to care for it. 
Your loving reader, 
James E. Knorr (age 12). 


Keep the alligator in a tank, or vivarium, the 
bottom of which is covered with pebbles and 
has some water in at least a portion of it. 
There should be a place out of the water on 
which the alligator may crawl. Thus we imi- 
tate the natural home of the alligator. You 
know that it does not spend all of its time in the 
water, but enjoys lying on the bank of the river. 

Ordinarily the alligator will take small bits 
of meat without especial urging. I have found 
it convenient, sometimes, to hold the alligator 
and feed it bits of meat placed in its opened 
mouth on the end of a sharp-pointed stick. My 
alligator readily opens its mouth when the sides 
of the head are rubbed. 


DROPS OF WATER ON THE OUTSIDE OF AN ICE-PITCHER. 
PHOENICIA, N. Y. 
DeaAR St. NicHo.as: I noticed that when a pitcher 
of ice water is placed in a warm room, the pitcher will 
have drops of water on the outside. Will you please tell 
me how the drops come on the outside of the pitcher? 
Your loving reader, 
FRANK MACDOWELL (age 13). 


The drops, sometimes cailed “ sweat,” are 
the water which was in the air in contact 
with the cold surface of the pitcher. The 
air in cooling was condensed and the water 
“squeezed ” out. These beads of water are 
very easily seen on the surface of a silver ice- 
pitcher. 





THE HOUSE-CRICKET. 


IS THE CRICKET A CANNIBAL? 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
DEAR St. NicHoias: The other day, as I was 
coming home from school, I saw a little cricket eating 
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another. When I put my foot in front of it, it ran 
away. Will you please tell me if it had killed the other 


one, or found it dead, and commenced to eat it? 


Your interested reader, ELLA COULTER. 


Crickets usually feed upon plants, but occa- 
sionally they eat other insects. I find no record 
of their killing and eating other crickets, but 
makes suspect an in- 
What do you 


your observation me 
sect murder and cannibalism. 


think yourself? 


VARYING PROTECTIVE MIMICRY IN ONE © BROOD” OF 
CHRYSALIDES. 





THE HOME OF THE WRITER OF THE ACCOMPANYING LETTER. 


Showing the location of the vines (Dutchman’s-pipe) on the porch. It 
was on the leaves of these vines that the brood of caterpillars fed. 


LANSDOWNE, Pa. 
Dear Str. NICHO- 
LAS: On one side of 


White wall 


our porch is an Aristolo- 
chia, or Dutchman’s- 
pipe, and every year a 
great many larve of the 
blue swallowtail butter- 
fly, Laertias philenor, 
feed on the leaves. We 
usually kill all the 
” we can find, 





‘ worms 
for of course they spoil 
the looks of the vine. 
This summer we were 
away for a month, and 


were very much sur- 
prised, on returning 
home, to find nearly 


everything around the 
porch hung with the 
chrysalides. A strange 
part is that they vary 
very much in color. 
Some are bright, some 
a light green, and others 
are of different shades 
Three or 





DIAGRAM OF POST AND 
SURROUNDINGS. 

Showing the various colors in the 
vicinity. Each member of one brood 
of caterpillars, in becoming chrysali- 
des, located on or near some one or 
more of these various colors. 


of brown. 
four are clinging to 
the stems of a jasmine, 
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wv 


and are so exactly its color that 
it is very hard to see them. 
With almost no exception, the 
brown ones are on the stone 
posts, dead twigs, wire which 
supports the vine, and such dull- 
colored things, while the green 
ones are on or very near green 
stems. A rose-bush is growing 
by one post, and a chrysalis on 
the post, but very close to the 
bush, is light green. Another 
hanging on some woodwork 
painted a dark green is nearly 
the same color, and very notice- 
ably darker than the others. I 


One 





inclose several sketches. 
is the post, on the upper part 
of which clung the dark green one oF THE CHRYSALIDES. 
_ Showing the unique way 
it has of fastening itself on 
the wall by a thread of silky 
material. 


one (since destroyed) and also 
several others. The chrysalis 
which I found nearest the rose- 
bush was light green, like two of the specimens I send 
you. Those which were on the under part of the stone 
were brown. 

The second sketch shows the place between the water- 
stained plaster and the water-pipe where I found the 
dull 


The others which 


inclosed brown chrysalis. The wall is stained 
brown very much the same color. 
I send you were all on the jasmine, and entirely sur- 
rounded by the green leaves and stems. I will send 
a box in this mail containing the crysalides. 

Your interested reader, 


ANNA D. WHITE (age 13). 


Very truly, 


This is a marked example of protective 
mimicry, in that the members of the same 





EACH CHRYSALIS BECAME A BLUE SWALLOWTAIL BUTTERFLY 


(Laertias philenor.) 
brood went to various colors, and each “ mim- 
icked” the color of its location. 
We cannot help calling especial attention to 
this very interesting and very well written let- 
ter from an observant young reader. 














‘**a HEADING FOR DECEMBER.” BY WALTER E. 


TO THE DOUBTFUL COMPETITOR. 

Who strives with brave and honest heart, 
Unheeding toil and tears, 

Shall find a guerdon set apart 
Somewhere among the years. 


ONCE in a while, a long while, —once a year, it may 
be, —some one writes in or tells us that such good con- 
tributions as are published every month in the League 
cannot be original—that they must be copied from some 
book or magazine. Our reply is: You must remember 
that the members of the League are the most intelligent 
young people in the world. You must remember that 
many of them have been working and striving for many 
months, even years, before they obtain recognition, and 
that such effort means a result which cannot be mea- 
sured by the standard of a child, however capable, who 
has made one effort without success. There is a talent 
for writing and drawing. There is also a gift for learn- 
ing music. Yet the child who could learn to play the 
violin even passably with one lesson would be worth 
going far to see. Also, there are many, even of those 
who have the greatest talent, whose progress is very 
slow. The League editor has watched the development 
of boys and girls whose first efforts were so unprom- 
ising that for months there was no warrant for mention 
in the roll of honor, and has seen the gradual improve- 
ment which brought these persevering, resolute aspirants 
gradually tothe highest reward the League has to bestow. 
Several acknowledgments from such members may be 
found among the League Letters in this issue. 

Of course there are many of the brightest and most 
capable children in the world who have no gift for cre- 
ative art, and who do not wish to acquire skill in pho- 
tography or to give attention to puzzle-making. Such 
as these will win recognition in other fields, in their 
own good time and way. The field of art is not for all. 
Yet even those who may not possess the honors awarded 
there cannot but be benefited by the effort to win 
them. Every sincere effort toward expression in word 
or line brings the sure reward of new knowledge 





HUNTLEY, 


and mental growth, and is 
never wasted. Recognition 
and prizes are precious to 
those who win them, but in 
the long, long way of years 
it is the honest and strong 
endeavor that upbuilds a 
nation of nobler women 
and of braver men. 

Once in a while, a long 
while, —once a year, it may 
be, —some one who has not 
read the rules, or who hav- 
ing read them does not care, 
does send a copied contri- 
bution, and the editor, who 
cannot see everything that 
has ever been written and 
drawn, may accept and pub- 
lishthat contribution. Then 
there isa great unhappiness, 
foramong the fifty thousand 
League members there are 
always many—oh, very 
many—who have seen that 
picture or poem or story be- 
fore, and most of these write 
lettérs (some of them cross 
ones) to the League and 
say, ‘‘How can we compete against such unfairness as 
this?’ But it does n’t hurt them half as badly as it hurts 
the editor, nor so much as it hurts the unfair contributor. 
For the League career of such a one ends right there. 
The prize is not sent, and the matter is reported in the 
League Notes. The copier is certain to be discovered. 
We know this, for every case that has been brought to 
our notice has been reported not by one only, but by 
scores; and this, by the way, is one of the very best 
reasons we have for knowing that there is not one in a 
hundred of the contributions published that is not 
‘‘original,”’ as indorsed, according to the League rules. 


a 
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AGE 10. (CASH PRIZE.) 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION NO. 60. 


In making the awards, contributors’ ages are con- 
sidered. 

Verse. Cash prize, Margaret Minaker (age 16), 
Gladstone, Manitoba, Can. 

Gold badge, Lucile D. Woodling (age 12), 302 Pros- 
pect St., Cranford, N. J. 

Silver badge, Jessie Freeman Foster (age 15), 5535 
Lexington Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Prose. Gold badges, Robert Walsh (age 14), 405 
E. 4th St., Newport, Ky., and Anna Loraine Washburn 
(age 16), 377 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 

Silver badges, Louise Roberts (age 12), 63 Washing- 
ton St., Hartford, Conn., and Beatrice Frye (age 13), 
4346 W. Belle Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 

Drawing. Cash prize, Walter E. Huntley (age 16), 
263 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Gold badge, John A. Ross (age 16), 312 E. 14th St., 
Davenport, Ia. 

Silver badges, Phyllis McVickar (age 11), Morris- 
town, N. J.; Helen Gardner Waterman (age 13), cor. 
Hawthorn and Albatross Sts., San Diego, Cal., and 
Elsa R. Farnham (age 7), Box 511, Laurium, Mich. 

Photography. Gold badge, Phyllis B. Mudie-Cooke 
(age 16), 65 Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, Lon- 
don, W., Eng. 

Silver badges, Dorothea Da Ponte Williams (age 17), 
21 Godolphin Rd., Shepherds Bush, London, W., Eng., 
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and Gladys E. Chamberlain (age 14), 825 Congress St., 
Portland, Me. 

Wild Animal and Bird Photography. First prize, 
‘* Elk,” by Harold G. Simpson (age 14), 135 Lyndale 
Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. Second prize, ‘‘ Deer,” 
by Sidney Gamble (age 14), 521 Glenwood Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Third prize, ‘‘ Blue Heron,” by Lawrence 
Sherman (age 15), 104 Cleveland St., Orange, N. J. 

Puzzle-making. Gold badges, Nell G. Semlinger 
(age 17), 320 North St., San Antonio, Tex., and George 
H. Chapin (age 16), 26 Laurel Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Silver badges, Clara Beth Haven (age 15), 162 Main 
St., Watertown, N. Y., and Elinor Townsend (age 10), 
Bolivar, Mo. 

Puzzle-answers. Gold badges, Mary Ruth Hutchin- 
son (age 17), 412 Gunnison St., Burlington, Ia., and 
Helen Hoag, 2140 Collinwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

Silver badges, Harriet Bingaman (age 15), 704 Chest- 
nut Ave., Altoona, Pa., and Nettie C. Barnwell (age 
15), 213 Grand Ave., Yazoo City, Miss. 

THE REWARD OF THE WEST. 
BY MARGARET MINAKER (AGE 16). 


io 
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Who has not heard of the awful disasters that hap- 
pened to Napoleon’s Grand Army at Moscow? When 
they arrived there they found a destitute city, which the 
Russians had burned rather than leave it to the French 
for winter quarters. Napoleon had nothing to do but 
retreat ; this was the greatest of all disasters. It was 
marked by a continuous line of dead, which the ghouls 
robbed, the ravens picked at, while wolves ate, rather 
than drank, the frozen blood. Thousands were drowned 
fording rivers. During all this while the indefatigable 
Cossacks harassed the flanks, and it is said that Ney’s 
rear-guard was reduced from thirty thousand to thirty 
men. And yet their worst suffering was said to be the 
taunt of the enemy: ‘‘Could not the French find graves 
at home?”’ 

A man in ragged uniform tottered up to the landlord 
with whom our story begins, and with these words fell 
at his feet exhausted: ‘‘Moscow burned—brothers 
killed—food!”’ 

He was resuscitated, and as his wild eyes met the 
rye bread he had but a few days since cast aside, he 
clutched and ate it; and after a good meal the lieutenant 
of Napoleon marched on, a sadder and wiser man. 





(Cash Prize.) 
For this we toiled. When scarce had shone 

The sanguine sunrise, and the air 
Cool, with the night-breeze barely gone, 

We trod the dewy earth behind the share, 
Cleaving the rich, dark soil in furrows long: 
Above, a lark poured out his liquid song; 

Beneath, the grasses whispered morning 

prayer. 


And when the sky is gold and red, 
Slowly we homeward wend our way ; 
The horses, tired, with drooping head, 
Knowing that rest is near them, gently neigh ; 
And o’er the earth the shadows slowly steal, 
Making the land dim, ghostly, and unreal. 
So goes the long summer, day by day. 


But are we not repaid full well? 
For, mellowed by the sun and rain, 
Before us sway with gentle swell 
Oceans of shining wealth unmatched by 
Spain ; 
Waving and rippling in the breezes bold, 
It stretches toward the sky, our field of gold— 
Unlimited and boundless, waving grain. 
** HOME 
AN EPISODE OF RUSSIAN HISTORY. 
BY ROBERT WALSH (AGE I4). 
(Gold Badge.) 

ONE cold morning, during the time when Napoleon 
made his unsuccessful expedition into Russia, the land- 
lord of the inn of a.small village near Moscow was com- 
manded to bring a good meal to three young flippant 
French officers, evidently brothers. Complying with 
this request, he soon appeared with a japanned waiter 
on which he bore a dozen steaming sausages, some 
potatoes, and a portion of rye bread. 

At the sausages the Frenchmen sneered, at the pota- 
toes scowled, and as for the rye bread, one of them 
took it up and threw it in a corner, upon which the 
impudent trio left the hostelry with a most contemptu- 
ous look on their countenances. 

The innkeeper was very angry, but he took the sau- 
sages and potatoes back to the cook, and the bread he 
placed in a near-by closet. 


VoL. XXXIT.— 23. 





AGAIN.” BY PHYLLIS B. MUDIE-COOKE, AGE 16 (GOLD BADGE.) 


CHARITY’S REWARD. 


WOODLING (AGE 12 


LUCILE D. 
(Gold Badge.) 

THE queen in royal splendor sat, 
’Mid courtly pomp and ease ; 
She was the queen of many lands, 
Whom princes sought to please. 


BY 


Upon her head a sparkling crown 
Her royal favor proved, 

But vain the fame of royalty 
She was a queen—unloved. 


Without the royal palace gates, 
Amid the great town’s roar, 
A woman, lowly born yet high, 
Long labored for the poor ; 











‘**HOME AGAIN.”” BY DOROTHEA DA PONTE WILLIAMS, 
AGE 17. (SILVER BADGE.) 


And on the day when Christ was born, 
And church bells rang so free, 

She many a home made happier— 
A queen of charity. 


Let other queens in splendor sit, 
’*Mid courtly pomp and ease ; 

She really rules the people’s hearts— 
The queen of charities. 


AN EPISODE IN RUSSIAN HISTORY. 
An Incident in Kuropatkin’s Boyhood. 
BY ANNA LORAINE WASHBURN (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 

WHEN Kuropatkin was a boy of about seventeen he 
was sent toa military academy. In this school the boys 
had to work very hard, but they were allowed one day 
each week when they could play to their hearts’ content 
for twelve hours, on the condition that they would act as 
gentlemen. 

On one of these holidays, Kuropatkin was strolling 
down the street, when he saw two of his school friends 
grab the contents of a small candy-shop and run away 
with them. 

The next day while the boys were at their lessons the 
candy merchant came in and complained. The head 
officer asked him to pick out the two boys. But, alas! 
the poor little candy-seller had been too frightened to 
notice the thieves’ faces. All he knew was that two 
boys wearing the uniform of the school had robbed 
him, and that a third had seen them do it. In despair 
the officer sent him away and turned toward the school. 

** Boys,”’ he said, ‘‘ you have all heard this story. 
Now I am going to ask all of you three questions, which 
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I want you to answer truthfully.”” And then, begin- 
ning with the first row of expectant boys, he asked each 
one these questions : 

** Did you steal the candy? 

** Did you help steal the candy? 

‘* Did you see the others steal the candy? ”’ 

They all answered no until it came to Kuropatkin. 
He denied having done the first two things, but he an- 
swered yes to the third. Then, getting up from his 
seat, he saluted his teacher. 

** Sir,” he said, ‘‘ I know who did the robbery, for I 
saw them do it, but I shall not tell you. They have al- 
ready denied any knowledge of the affair. Now,” and 
his voice rang out clear and true, ‘‘ let them stand up 
and confess, and be Russians and be men.” Then, 
saluting again, he stepped back to his place. 

A murmur of applause ran through the room, and 
during it the two culprits stood up and acknowledged 
their guilt. 

After this incident Kuropatkin was treated as a hero 
by all his friends. 


THE WISE MEN’S REWARD 
BY JESSIE FREEMAN FOSTER (AGE I5 
(Silver Badge.) 


JOURNEYING onward, looking upward 
‘Toward the Eastern Star, 

Came three wise men through the desert, 
To Bethlehem afar. 


And when at last the star stood still 
Their hearts were filled with joy; 

They entered through a manger door 
To see the Heavenly Boy. 


They knelt before Him filled with praise, — 
The Babe of Bethlehem, — 


And for their gifts so rich and rare 
He sweetly smiled on them. 














“eLK.”” BY HAROLD G. SIMPSON, AGE 14. (FIRST PRIZE 
“* WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.,”’) 











MY REWARD. 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


BY FRANCES LUBBE ROSS (AGE 13). 


THERE are many kinds of rewards, 
Such as honor, wealth, and fame. 


Some toil for riches, and others strive 
To make themselves a name. 


When an artist paints a picture 


Or a poet writes a verse, 


*T is sometimes for love of beauty, 
Sometimes to swell his purse. 


As for me, the reward I strive for 
Is neither riches nor fame; 


*T is this: 


AN EPISODE 


FOUNDING OF ST. 


to see in St. NICHOLAS 
“‘Gold Badge,” and above it—my name! 


BY BEATRICE FRYE (AGE 13). 


(Silver Badge.) 

PETER THE GREAT was the founder of St. Petersburg. 
The site selected for the city was a miserable marsh half 
A few solitary fishermen inhabited it, and 
fishermen 


under water. 


were barely able to get a living. 
pointed out to Peter an old tree with a mark on it show- 
ing to what perilous height the waters sometimes rose, 
thereby showing him what a dangerous location it was 
Peter ordered the tree to be cut down. 


for a city. 


These 


IN RUSSIAN HISTORY—THE 
PETERSBURG. 











This enterprise of Peter’s was almost impossible, but 


Peter was not easily daunted. 


come and work for him. 


ried the earth away in their caps or aprons. 


Within a year thirty thousand houses were built on 


the marsh. Beneath those houses 
were the bones of many wretched 
laborers who had died during the 
dreadful toil. But it mattered not 
tothe Czar. He only said, ‘* One 
must break eggs to make an ome- 
let.” 

Peter then commanded people 
to come from different parts of 
his empire to reside in this city. 
Men in all kinds of trades were 
transported by force to St. Peters- 
burg. Every boat that entered 
the harbor was to bring a certain 
quantity of unhewn stones. 

The little house where Peter 
lived was built largely by his own 
hands, and is now inclosed within 
an outer structure. His house 
was built of logs, and consisted 
of only three rooms—a dining- 
room, bedroom, and kitchen. 

Thus St. Petersburg was built 
and peopled by Peter the Great. 
It is but just that the city should 
bear his name. 





Lost or damaged League buttons 
will be replaced free on applica- 
tion. This rule does not apply to 
the prize badges 











He ordered multitudes 
of workmen from the different parts of his empire to By 
They had no tools, but had 
to dig the soil with sticks or with their hands, and car- 


LOUISI 


ONE day Nicholas 
Gardens at St. Peters! 





**BLUE HERON.” BY 


AGE 





15. 


LAWRENCE SHERMAN, 
(THIRD PRIZE, “‘ WILD-BIRD 
PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 





“DEER.” BY SIDNEY 
** WILD-ANIMAL 
AN EPISODE 


GAMBLE, AGE 14. {SECOND PRIZE, 
PHOTOGRAPH.” ) 


IN RUSSIAN 
ROBERTS (AGI 


HISTORY. 


12). 


(Silver Badge.) 


I was walking in the Summer 
»urg, when he met an actor whose 
acting he had seen and liked. He 
stopped and complimented the 
Frenchman on it, and the actor, 
much pleased, replied. Now it 
was not permitted to speak to 
the emperor in the public gar 
dens, so as the Czar 
had passed on a policeman ar 
rested the actor. His protesta 
tions that the emperor spoke first 
were of no avail. He was put 
in prison. 

Nicholas went that night to 
see him act, but he was not 
there. 

No one could give him any ex- 
planation as to the cause of his 
not being there; so the emperor 


soon as 


remained unsatisfied. 


The next day the actor was 
set free. 

In some way Nicholas heard 
of it and sent forhim. The Czar 


asked him what he could do to 
make up for the action of the 
police. 

‘*Never speak te me in the 
public gardens again,”’ said the 
man; and his request was 


granted. 

The next day Nicholas sent 
him money equivalent to a whole 
month’s salary. 
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AN INCIDENT IN RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


BY ELIZABETH TOOF (AGE I3). 


A REWARD FOR BEING BAD. 
BY MARJORIE VERSCHOYLE BETTS (AGE I5). 

PETER THE GREAT was born in 1672 and died in 
1725. Though he lived in a very wild and romantic 
time, he did many things which were of lasting benefit 
to his country. One of these was to plan and build the 
first Russian boat, at Moscow. 

Many years after its completion, when the Russian 
navy was established, this little vessel was taken on a 
barge to St. Petersburg, where it was received with 
great ceremony. 

The next day it was removed from the barge and 
rowed out into the bay, with the Emperor and several of 
the high officials on board. Not far away was the entire 
Russian: fleet, arranged in the form of a semicircle. 
So the little vessel went back and forth across the bay, 
and was saluted by the discharge of three hundred guns 
each time it approached the fleet, and heartily cheered 
by the crowd on the shore. 

That night the Zittle Grandfather, as it was so sig- 
nificantly called, was put into the dock at St. Peters. 
burg, where it remained for some time. 


THE BEST REWARD. 


BY CATHARINE H. STRAKER (AGE II). 





IN fairy tales the heroes all 

Were fair young princes, strong and tall, 
Who ’d free a princess they adored, 

And win her as their just reward. 


“SHE LAUGHS AT ME.” (SEE POEM.) 
I’M stupid—every one says so; 
And surely teacher ought to know: 
She said it, too. 
I never can do sums or spell— 
The right way is so hard to tell, 
I think, don’t you? 


In learning ’t is n’t weight or size 
That makes the pupil win a prize; 
It ’s just the one that stands the test 
Of his exam, and does his best. 

CROWN JEWELS OF RUSSIA. 
When teacher asked, ““ New York, Irene?” BY RAY MURRAY (AGE 13). 
I said, ‘‘ My fav’rite magazine . 

Is published there.” IN the city of St. Petersburg, near the Alexander 

But teacher frowned and cried, ‘‘ How bad!” Column, stands the Winter Palace, one of the largest 

Perhaps she wanted me to add, buildings in the world, and during the greater part of 
“In Union Square.”’ the year it is the residence of the Czar. 

It is superbly situated, for close beside it rolls 
the river Neva, like a flood of silver. 

In one of the rooms of 
the Winter Palace, guarded 
night and day, are kept the 
crown jewels of Russia. It 
would be difficult to im- 
agine anything more mag- 
nificent than the imperial 
crown. Itisin the form ofa 
dome, the summit of which 
consists of a cross of large 
diamonds resting on an im- 
mense ruby. This ruby, 


I ’d know, though, if I were like Nell; 
She answers all her ques- 
tions well, 
And never vies. 
She laughs at me and sel- 
dom works 
At things : just slips along, 
and shirks— 
And gets the prize. 


But foot is where I always 
stay, 
No matter how I toil away ; 


So I ’d be glad 
If some one of their own 
accord 
Would kindly offer a re- 
ward 
For being bad! 





Winners of prize badges 
should preserve them very 
carefully. Iflost they can- 


not be replaced. “HOME AGAIN.” BY GLADYS E. CHAMBERLAIN, AGE 14 


(SILVER BADGE.) 














with its cross, is poised on 
arches of diamonds, whose 
bases rest upon a circle of 
twenty-eight other dia- 
monds, that clasp the brow 
of theemperor. The crown 
of the empress also con- 
tains no less than one hun- 
dred splendid diamonds, 
and is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful mass of these pre- 
cious stones ever formed 
into a single ornament. 
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The chief of the superb 
collection is the Orloff dia- 
mond, which sparkles on 
the summit of the imperial 
scepter. Its history is as 
interesting as the stone is 
dazzling. 

It formed at one time 
the eye of an idol in a 
temple of India. A French 
soldier, pretending to have 
been converted to the na- 
tive religion, gained access 
to the idol’s temple one 
dark night, and, by some 
surgical operation _ best 
known to himself, de- 
prived the deity of its bright eye and fled with the 
prize. 

After passing through several hands it was finally 
purchased, for over half a million of dollars, by the 
famous Count Orloff, who laid it at the feet of Catharine 
II as the most magnificent jewel in the world. 








“HOME AGAIN.”” BY FRED BRYLE, AGE 15 


CHRISTMAS-TIME. 
BY WILKIE GILHOLM (AGE 16). 


WHEN Nature clasps about her throat a mantle soft 
and white, 

And loops from all the snowy eaves her glittering 
swords and bright, 

Oh, then we look for Christmas day—the day to most 
hearts dear, 

When sacred birth spread o’er the earth good will to 
men, and cheer. 


Hail, Christmas morn! bright, glowing hearths expel 
the old Frost King, 

While from the church the Christmas bells their carols 
sweetly ring. 

Adown the stairs with merry laugh comes all the house- 
hold band— 

White-locks and rosy Dimple-cheek, hand clasping close 
in hand. 





LEAQUE 
DECEMBER 





‘*A HEADING FOR DECEMBER.” BY JOHN A ROSS, AGE 16. (GOLD BADGE.) 


And grandpa from the Christmas tree, a-glitter toe 
and top, 

Soon strips the groaning branches of their wondrous, 
generous crop. 

While grown-ups all receive the gifts which grown-up 
folks enjoy, 

The drum and doll, gay sled and skate, delight each 
girl and boy. 

Then dinner-time. Oh, turkey dear! I see you brown 
and grand ; . 

Plum-pudding and the real mince-pie support you hand 
in hand. 

Oh, then the laughing repartee, the true and jolly 
fun ; 

No day is there like Christmas day, the real old- 
fashioned one! 


Next, young folks hied them to the pond, all afternoon 
to skate, 

To try Dutch Roll, the Outside Edge, and learn the 
Figure Eight ; 

Whilst grown folks harnessed up the horse, with 
sleigh-bells all a-chime, 

And even the horses seemed to feel that it was Christ- 
mas-time! 


AN EPISODE OF RUSSIAN HISTORY IN 
GERMANY. 


BY PHILIP C. GIFFORD (AGE 12). 


NEAR the little town of Eisenach in northern Ger- 
many, on a high forest-covered hill, stands the majestic 
old castle of the Wartburg. In the splendid Ho/fdurg 
is a glass drinking-vessel, mended in many places, 
which the guide pointed out to us, and told us its ro- 
mantic story. When Peter the Great started from Rus- 
sia in 1697 to make a tour of all the principal cities of 
Germany and Holland and a visit to London, so that he 
could see for himself how other nations built ships, 
forged metals, and made war, he wished to travel in- 
cognito. But the very first man he met at Zaandam had 
been in Russia working as a smith, and the Czar hav- 
ing a striking face he was recognized at once. He took 
lodgings with a man by the name of Kist in two little 
rooms and a loft, in which he prayed morning and 
night. While he stayed in Zaandam he built a 60-gun 
ship. 

On his homeward journey he made no attempt at se- 
crecy. He was entertained by the King of England and 
the Emperor of Germany. He stopped at the Wart- 
burg to see the Elector. At the feast given in his 
honor, he drank out of this glass and then threw it 
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Then Oleg laughed and said, ‘‘ The wizard 
spoke falsely; the horse is dead, and I am 
alive.” 

And he went to the place where the skull and 
bones of the horse lay unburied. 

And he said, ‘‘ How can a skull be the cause 
of my death?”’ 

So he planted his foot on the skull, and out 
darted a snake and bit him, so that he fell sick 
and died. They buried him on the mountain 
called Stchekovitsa, and his grave is there to 
this day. 





THE STORY OF CHRISTMAS. 
BY DOROTHY STOTT (AGE I1). 


THE shepherds sitting on the hill, 
Watching their flocks of sheep, 

Had grown very, very weary, 
And closed their eyes in sleep, 


When through the darkness broke the 
sound 
Of many angels’ voices : 
‘** Peace on earth, good will to men! 








‘HOME AGAIN.” BY PHILIP S. ORDWAY, AGE 17. Oh, all the world rejoices!” 
upon the floor, saying no one should drink from the Oh, happy night! Oh, blessed night! 
glass that he had drunk from. The shepherds looked bemazed ; 

But the pieces were gathered and mended after he They hardly could believe ’t was true, 
was gone, and are now shown as an interesting relic of That sight on which they gazed. 


his visit to Germany. ; 
**Good will! good will!” the angels sang. 


THE MAN WITH NO REWARD. ‘*Our Saviour-King is here; 
or waneen - = anh Oh, go, ye shepherds, to the place 
bY HAROLD R. NORRIS (AGE 11). Where the star shines bright and clear.” 


THE man who walking through 
the streets 
So patient all the day, 
Oh, what reward does he receive, 
Along his weary way? 


The shepherds went and found 
the Child 
In a manger, lying there, 
Sleeping sweetly and peacefully 
’Neath his watchful mother’s 
care. 





They talk about the lazy tramp 
Who never works at all; 

But yet he worketh just as hard 
As the lord up at the hall. 


That was the world’s first Christ- 
mas, 
And we children love to hear 
The story of the Christ-child 
Which has grown to us so dear. 


THE STORY OF OLEG’S 
DEATH. 


BY WARD S. GREENE (AGE II). 





A RUSSIAN EPISODE. 
OLEG was ruler of Russia. a ——s _ 
For a long time he had asked BY FAITH GOSS (AGE I0). 
his wizards and magicians, ‘‘ By 
whom is it fated that I shall 
die?”’ 

And one of his magicians said 
that his horse would be the cause 
of his death. 

So he ordered them to take 
care of the horse, but never to 
bring it to him again. So many 
years passed, and he did not ride 
his horse, but went among the 
Greeks. 

Then he returned and stayed 
at Kief for four years, and in the 
fifth year he called his oldest 
groom and asked him where his 
horse was. And the groom said «yy praymMaTE.” BY PHYLLIS McVICKAR, AGE rr. together by tapping on the water- 
that it was dead. (SILVER BADGE.) pipes. 


SOME years ago my great-aunt 
Elizabeth, who lives in Russia, 
wrote to us and said in one of 
the prisons some state prisoners 
were kept. 

On the Fourth of July the peo- 
ple saw floating on the breeze 
red, white, and blue rags in the 
prison windows. The rags had 
been torn from their clothing. 

The officials were very much 
surprised to see the rags. 

The prisoners wished to show 
the Russians that they loved a 
country of liberty. 

The prisoners communicated 
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MY FAVORITE CHARACTER IN HISTORY. 
BY ZENA PARKER (AGE 14). 


MANY years ago, in 1769, when our beautiful State 
of Tennessee contained nothing but vast forests, wind- 
ing rivers, and savage tribes of Indians, a little body of 
settlers crossed the boundary and made their camp by 
the banks of the Cumberland River. 

It required brave men to thus face the hardships of a 
life in the wilds of the for- 
ests—a life that, too, was 
constantly threatened with 
danger from the Indians. 
But these men were brave. 
Was it not the Tennessee 
pioneers who fought and 
won the battle of King’s 
Mountain ? And, best of 
all, this party was led by 
one of the bravest and best men that ever 
lived— James Robertson, ‘‘ Father of Ten- 
nessee.”’ 

The settlers at once set to work, and 
Robertson was the help and inspiration of 
all of them. If any one was discouraged, 
it was Robertson who patiently helped and 
persuaded him to try again; if there was 
anything too dangerous for any one else to 
do it, it was James Robertson who did it. 

They built forts and cabins, and pre- 
pared in every way for their families to 
come. Finally they came; but they had 
not been there very long when troubles 
with the Indians began. The settlers 
fought bravely through many attacks ; but 
one day they discovered, to their conster- 
nation, that their ammunition was almost 
out. What were they to do? It meant 
almost certain death to go to the next 
settlement for more, as the Indians were on the alert 
and killed every one they could who encroached on 
their hunting-grounds. 

But Robertson was always willing to go on the dan- 
gerous errands. How could he mind risking his life, 
when he might be successful in getting the ammunition, 
and thus keep his people from a horrible death ? 

He armed himself with the little shot he had left, 
bade farewell to his friends, and set out on his perilous 
journey. 

Robertson returned safely from his expedition, to the 


; 


—“\ 






MY PLAYMATE.” 
EDMAND JONES, AGE 1¢ 


great joy of the settlers, for they had nearly given up 
hope; and his timely arrival saved the people from an 
Indian massacre. 

It was that great bravery and courage in all emergen- 
cies that won for Robertson in the years to come posi- 
tions of great importance, commanding unfailing love 
and trust from his people; and we look back to those 
perilous days with much admiration and reverence for 
the courageous ‘‘ Father of Tennessee.” 


A COWARD. 


BY PEARL E. KELLOGG 
(AGE 14) 

Ir was Johnny’s birth 
day, and he had received 
several nice presents. First, 
there was a fine new base 
ball which papa had given 
him; then, there was a silver-mounted 
clothes-brush from mama, a fascinating 
game from sister Nell, and, lastly, there 
were two peculiarly luminous green mar- 
bles which baby Dorothy had insisted 
upon purchasing for him. 

When Johnny went to bed he laid his 
presents on the bureau instead of put- 
ting them away, as a good boy should 


a have done. This very fact was the cause 
_y of his downfall. Johnny turned out the 
bY) light and laid his tousled head on the 


et} pillow; but thoughts of his birthday 

’ danced through his head and he could 
not go to sleep. (One never can go to 
sleep on one’s birthday.) All redoubt- 
able methods of enticing sleep had failed, 
and Johnny gave up in despair. His 
eyes began to rove around the room, 
which was faintly lighted by the shim- 
mering silver moonlight. Suddenly he perceived two 
great green eyes staring at him from the ghostly shadow. 
At first he thought it was all a terrible dream ; but as the 
eyes continued to stare he realized that he was wide 
awake, and he uttered a scream of terror. 

When his frightened mother had reached the room 
and turned on the light, she found a terror-stricken 
little boy with his head tightly wrapped in the bed- 
covers. After Johnny had satisfied himself that the 
terrible something had departed, he told his mother 
the cause of his scream. 


BY ROBERT 
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one up, he again ran the gantlet of flames. He 
threw the girl out of the window into willing 
hands below, and returned for her sister. Many 
minutes elapsed before he came again to his 
window. His head had been cut open by a 
falling rafter, and his hair and clothes were 
burning in spots. Hurriedly throwing the girl 
out of the window, he then jumped himself, and 
that was the last he remembered for many days ; 
for, although the girls were unhurt, yet Charlie 
was badly injured, and remained in the hospital 
many weeks. 

The English government, hearing of his brave 
deed, sent him a paper thanking him to which 
Queen Victoria’s name was signed, and that is 








ae’ — 
Semenety now his most treasured possession. 
‘*4 HEADING FOR DECEMBER.” BY S. F MCNEILL, AGE 14. 
LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 
‘ Now what do you suppose it was, mama?’’ ques- 


tioned Johnny, when he had ended. 

For a moment his mother appeared deep in thought 
and did not answer. Presently, however, a little twin- 
kle came into her eyes, and Johnny knew that she had 
** supposed.” 

‘Johnny, where did you put your presents ?” 
asked. 

‘*On the bureau. Why ?”—as his mother stepped 
toward the bureau. For answer she held up the two 
green marbles which had been baby Dorothy’s gift to 
him. Fora moment Johnny did not comprehend; but, 
when he did, such peals of laughter arose that sister 
Nell came rushing down the stairs to see what was the 
matter. Of course Nell told all Johnny’s schoolmates 
of his scare, and they never ceased to tease 
him about those marbles. 


she 


A BRAVE COWARD. 


BY ETHEL PICKARD (AGE 15)- 


A LONELY boy stood watching a crowd 


of bathers who were swimming in the water 
on a warm summer day. Suddenly a boy 
called out, ‘‘ Why don’t you come too, 


Charlie ?” 

**Oh, I don’t wish to swim to-day,” he 
answered, whereupon some of the swim- 
mers gave a loud laugh, and one said: 
‘*You ’re a coward, Charlie.” The boy 
turned away, stung by their taunts. He 
could not deny it, for he was greatly afraid 
of water, and never had the courage to 
enter it. Two of the girl bathers were the 
daughters of a wealthy English general who 
had recently distinguished himself in the Boer War. 
Charlie greatly admired the girls, who had traveled 
extensively in Europe but were now boarding at his 
home. The girls, however, who had seen much of 
soldier life, derided him as a coward, and teased him 
continually. 

That night Charlie, who had been studying at a late 
hour, fell asleep. Suddenly he was awakened by a loud 
report, and opened his eyes to find his room filled with 
smoke. Opening the door, he was greatly alarmed to 
find the hall filled with flames. Running to the window, 
he was about to jump when he suddenly remembered 
the English girls. Their room was in a wing of the 
house, and all their means of escape cut off. Putting 
his coat over his head, he resolutely opened his door, 
and, almost choked with smoke, at last reached the girls’ 
room. Their door was open, and they were lying on 
the threshold, overcome with smoke. Hastily picking 





\ NUMBER of League members have written to say that they would 
like to correspond with other young people of the League. For a 
time we published these requests, but our space is so limited and 
the requests became so numerous that we have been obliged to omit 
this interesting feature. 


Requests still come for a competition in musical competition. 
This also we are obliged to forgo for want of space. To publish 
even a very short score would require a half-page of St. NicHoLas, 
and most musical contributions would need much more room. 


The following League members will exchange stamps and sou- 
venir post-cards: Zayda R. Williams, Box 651, Geneva, Ohio, Sidney 
Robinson, 240 River Ave., Ft. Rouge, Winnipeg, Can., Lois Wil- 
liams, 921 Carrollton 7 , New Orleans, La., and Bernice Marks, 
Box 346, Lake Placid, N. Y 

Contributors should nal the League audience as well as the 
subjects given. Thousands of Sr. Nicwotas readers enjoy the 
League department, even when they are not contributors, and if we 


Fora D Burin 


“*MY PLAYMATES.” BY JOHN D. BUTLER, AGE 14 
can furnish entertainment for this audience we are making a long 
step toward success, the larger field of art 

Mr. Ouive, N. J 

My bear Sr. Nicuotas: I wish to thank yeu for the gold badge 
which I received 

I think that the badge itself is very beautiful, but to me that 
which it represents — the hard work, the long time of waiting, and 
now the honor — is more than the badge itself” 

I am very much interested in the League, and can truly say that 
you are one of my best friends. 

I love to read the stories in the magazine, and like especially 
well most of the continued stories and the long stories complete in 
one number. 

Wishing you success in the future, I remain, 

Your faithful member. 
Mary SALMON 





Lake Hopatcone, Lanpinc P. O., N. J 
Dear St. Nicuoras: I thank you very much for printing my 
story in the pages of St. NicHotas devoted to the League. It is 
such an encouragement to me. I began writing for St. NicHoLas 
last January, and have not missed sending in my contribution (al- 
ways prose) a single time since. My efforts have been rewarded 
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each time by having my name on the roll of honor. I have now 
mounted the first round in the long ladder to lit success; I 
have had my work printed ina good magazine. I shall persevere in 
my efforts, writing, if possible, each month until at some future date 
(it may be in the far future) either | shall have won first place 
twice. thus entitling me to the cash prize, or | shall have proven to 
the satisfaction of myself and friends that it 1s an impossibility. 
Again thanking you for thus ney me, I remain, 
Your loving reader, 
Heven J. Simpson. 





As I was looking over the St. Nicuotas for October, I was ve 
much disappointed not to find my name on the roll of honor; but 
kept on looking at the — omy and oh, I was so delightfully sur- 
prised to see my poem ! = you a long and prosperous life, 

remain, sincerely, 
Frances Benepict. 


Oax Park, Itt. 
Dear Sr. Nicnotas: The badge which came day before yester- 
day has certainly pleased me very much. It is so pretty! and, now 
that I have won that, I wil! work 
harder and try for something 
better. 
I appreciate the picture, in the 




















‘*A HEADING FOR DECEMBER.” 
BY ROBERT W. FOULKE, AGE 17. 


Hittspa.e, Mich. 

Dear St. Nicnotas: My grandmother 
received as a wedding present a large tract of 
land which she turned into a park. As there 
were lots of weeping willows, it was quite a beau- 
tiful placé. She made two lakes and one pool. - One lake was double 
or cut in two by a dam of rocks with gates. In each lake there was an 
island full of flowers and plants. ¢ other was a larger lake and 
lengthened into a channel which ended in a pool shaded by willows. 
There was a small pool with a rock castle in the center. Grandma 
put over a hundred goldfish in the center lake. She was given 
some beautiful swans, who live on the boundary river. She bought 
some fifteen black ducks, and they live on the nver also. 

There is a large house for the fantail turbit and other kinds of 
doves. She used to have an owl and some squirrels. She was offered 
a bear, but she did n’t accept it. 

There are flowers all over and it is an altogether lovely place. 

Your ever-loving reader, 
Lean Louise Stock (age 11). 


NARRAGANSETT Pier, R. I. 
Dear Sr. Nicnwoiss: My gold badge came last night and I 
think it is a perfect beauty. I was so surprised when I saw I had 
won it, as I had never had anything higher than roll of honor No. 2 
from the League before. me: - 
I shall certainly keep on trying in the hopes of winning a silver 
badge also, and possibly even a cash prize. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Acnes R. Lane. 


Micuican City, Inp. 

Dear St. NicHotas: My gold badge arrived to-day, and the 
happiness of that moment in which I realized it was wholly mine I 
shall never forget. 

During the seventeen months I have been a League member I 
have not missed a competition; yet six of those times I have known 
the utmost discouragement, not even reaching the honor roll. And 
this is my reward. : 

Greatly as I thank you for the encouragement you have given me, 
I thank you much more sincerely for the discouragements ; for each 
defeat only renewed my ardor and made me more determined to win. 

I almost envy the newer members who stil! have their prizes to 
work for when I think that I can never rewin my gold badge. 

Thanking you once more for my prize, | remain, 

Your ancient friend, 
BLANCHE LEEMING. 


LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
Dear St. Nicnotas: About a month ago our neighbors heard a 
queer noise in their kitchen, and they thought it was a rat, and a 
few nights ago they heard a noise in the ceiling and saw two pieces 
of plaster and an ivy leaf fall from above them. They saw a flying- 
squirrel come down from a crack by a sliding door. captured 
it and put it in a cage. They think it was living in the walls all 
that time. After it eats it washes its paws, and it curls its long, flat 
tail over its eyes when it goes to sleep. It is a great little pet, espe- 

cially as they are rather scarce around here. 
Mary Tuorre Gest (age 12). 


Nortu Asincton, Mass. 
Dear St. Nicnoras: Three years I've been working for that 
which I ived last S day — the silver badge; so. ps you 
can realize to some extent how overjoyed I was to get it. 
Although I have contributed very wregularly at times, I ‘ve 
always been greatly interested in the League. 


VoL. XXXII.— 24. 










October number of the St. Nicuo- 
LAS, entitled “An Incident in Real 
Life,” greatly, since I myself have 
so often started to arrange my 
numbers, and two or three hours 
later suddenly realize that the 
whole afternoon is gone. 
Thanking you again for the 
dge, I remain, 
our loving reader, 
Micprep C. Jones. 


Other interesting and apprecia- 
tive letters have been received from Burwell Newton Kilbourn, Ma 
Thompson, J. Curran Rogers, Margaret Flint, Hugh Spencer, Ww 
R. De Lappe, Marion W. Pond, Mildred Stanley Fleck, Sophronia 
M. Cones, Elma Joffrion, Catherine E. Campbell, W. Clinton 
Brown, Mary Henderson Ryan, Eleanor Myers, Ruth G. Lyon, 
Valerie Marbury, Dorothy G. Gibson, Helen Whitman, Marie Arm- 
strong, Marie Holt Greene, William S. Innis, and Elizabeth 

arvin. 


CHAPTERS. 


Duruinc the holidays is a good time to form League Chapters, also 
for old chapters to elect new officers for the coming year. League 
Chapters should have many pleasant meetings between Christmas 
and New Year's, and after. inter is the time for getting together, 
whether for work or play, and the ~~ ~ means beth. Don't make 
your meetings all work or all play. Reading, games, and refresh- 
ments —that is a good program, and is subject to all sorts of varia- 
tions, because the reading may be of any sort, the games may be just 
what you like, and the refreshments whatever you happen to find 
easy toget. Nobody will be dissatisfied, we are sure, sher an even- 
ing or an afternoon of employment and recreation. 
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BY ELSA R. FARNHAM, AGE 7 


‘*4 HEADING FOR DECEMBER.” 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


Badges and instruction leaflets will be sent upon request to all 
desiring to join the League and to organize chapters. It is not 
necessary to be a subscriber to the magazine to belong to the League 

As a matter of convenience, the secretary of each chapter should 
be authorized to receive subscriptions from any one desiring to sub- 
scribe for St. NicHOLas. 


NEW LEAGUE CHAPTERS. 


No. 767. Blanche Goode, President ; Jeannette Philips, Secretary ; 
five members. Address, 10184 Fourth Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 

No. 768 Carleton Washburne, Secretary; eight members. Ad- 
dress, 115 Lexington Ave., Elkhart, Ind. Meetings Friday. No 
dues. Light refreshments. 

No. 769. Mabel Reed, President ; Catharine Wellman, Secretary; 
ten members. Address, 82 W. 12th St., Bayonne, N. J. 

No. 770. Mary Gove, President; Rachel Wyse, Secretary ; three 
members. Address, 254 Lafayette St., Salem, Mass. 

No. 771. ‘‘ Rainbow Chapter.”” Emily Thomas, President; 
Orlando Richards, Secretary; nineteen members. Address, West 
Haven, Conn. 

No. 772. Jennie Morgan, President; Agnes Finnegan, Secre- 
tary; nineteen members. Address, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

No. 773. Margaret Davidson, President; Helen Irvine, Secre- 
tary; four members. Address, New Brighton, N. J. 

No. 774. ‘The Seaside Club.” Ruth Bartlett, President; 
Martha Batchelder, Secretary; four members. Address, Box 38, 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 

No. 775. “M. C.” Eugene Lieder, President; John Buyer, 
soos: four members. Address, 152 Leonard St., Brooklyn, 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


No. 1. A list of those whose work would have been published 


had space permitied. 
No. 2. A list of those whose work entitles them to honorable 


and enc 


VERSE :. 





Constance Fuller 
Beulah H. Ridgeway 
Emily Rose Burt 
Edith J. Minaker 
fate Potter Davis 
aisy Errington Brettell 
Catherine Montgomery 
Ray Randall 
Dorothy Ebersole 
Margaret Gregg 
Katherine Gibson 


Naomi Hale Cook 
Mabel E. Fletcher 
Natalie D. Wurts 
Alleine Langford 


VERSE 2. 


Florence Smith 

Esther Hopkins 

Dorothy Childs Cross 

ory E. Swain 
ionald S. MacBride 

Elizabeth Spicer 

Florence Isabel Miller 

Elizabeth Chase Burt 

Charlotte E. Norris 

Olga Marwig 

Leah Adkinson 

Mary F. Van Wormer 


PROSE 1 


Allen F. Brewer 
Thomas McCarthy 
Madeleine Dillay 
Sophronia Moore Cooper 
Katharine A. Potter 
Rufus Willard Putnam 





S” 


‘“My PLAYMATE.” BY VIEVA 
FISHER, AGE 10. 





ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE, 


Vera Demens 

Frank Hertell 

Mary A. Woods 
Margaret Dow 

Clara Bucher Shanafelt 
George Switzer 

Mary Pemberton Nourse 
Dorothy Cooke 

Freda Phillips 
Katherine McD. Palmer 
Sidney B. Browne, Jr. 
Phyllis M. Clarke 





(Dec. 


Dorothy C. Sturgis 
Elinor Colby 

Lawrence Seton Straker 
Marie Atkinson 

Hilda Kohr 

Marjorie Newcomb Wilson 
Margaret Lantz Daniell 
Olive Garrison 

Dorothy Ochtman 
Sophie Langdon Mott 
A. Victor Egbert 


Robert Emmet Dundon DRAWINGS 2. 
Elizabeth R. Marvin 

Nellie G. Parry Price > 

PROSE 2. Harriette Barney Burt 

James Frank Dolin 
Francisca Blaauw Alice Sullivan 
Edmund R. Brown Margery Fulton 
Ivy Varian Walshe Emily . Browne 
Harriette Kyler Pease Ella Preston . 
Mary Louise Smith Rita Wood 
William G. Maupin Marjorie Hubbell 
Volant Vashon Ballard Anne Constance Nourse 
Marjorie Gabain Cora L. Merrill 
Helen E. Patton Edith Park 
Blanche Bloch Gladys L’E. Moore id 
Jeannette Schiff Mary Ellen Willard 

-~ \ * 
TAS) 








“(My PLAYMATE.”’ BY RUTH PARSHALL BROWN, AGE 12. 


Edwina J. O’Brien 
Leonora Branch 
Alvin McAlunan 
Lester Babcock 
Helen W. Kennedy 
Helen J. Simpson 
Henry B. Dillard 
Alice I. Misenheimer 
Mary Gove 

Leigh Stevens 

R. Goldschmidt 
Helen M. Barton 
Bessie Coat 


DRAWINGS 1. 


Helen K. Bromm 
Jessie C. Shaw 

Alice Josephine Goss 
Richard F. Babcock 
May Frasher 
Elizabeth Otis 

Guy Holman 

Shirley Alice Willis 
Margaret A. Dobson 
Harold J. Breul 

yan 

Muriel Jensen 

Helen Mertzanoff 
Isabel G. Howell 


Cordner H. Smith 
Mildred Willard 
Gertrude Elizabeth Allen 
H. Ideva Hughes 
Shirley A. Rich 
Phyllis Nanson 
Emilie C. Flagg 

Ellen C. Griffith 

Alice B. Nicholson 
Kathryn A. Nicholson 
Lois D. Wilcox 
Dorothea M. Dexter 


Ester 
Gettine Vroom 

William W. Westring, Jr. 
Margaret McKeon 

Bessie Wright 

Helena B. Flynn 
Virginia Witmor 
Charlotte A. Nicholson 
Elizabeth White 


/ 
Harry I. Tiffany 
Elizabeth A. Gest 4 
Olaf Mann 
Alice Esther Treat 
Carl Gustav Werner 
Ethel Messervy 
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Mary A. Pirong 

Guy Wellington 
Katherine Mary Keeler 
Elizabeth Keeler 

Gladys Nelson 

Archie MacKinnon 

G. B. Markle, Jr. 
Beulah A. Belcher 

Anna Zollars 

Anne Furman Goldsmith 
Phoebe Underwood 

Charlotte Cook 

Honor Gallsworthy 

Catherine Warner 4 . 

say Wood Wed — 
‘leanor Frances Wels! e 
Esther Naomi Brown “* ™ Y 7 L 4 Y | 4 T ES 
Margaret Booraem 


Hilda Rowena Bronson BY LEWISE SEYMOUR, AGE 14. 





PRIZE COMPETI- 
TION NO. 63. 


THE St. Nicholas League 
awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the 
best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. Also 
cash prizes of five dollars 
each to gold-badge winners 
who shall again win first 
place. This does not include 
““Wild Animal and Bird 
Photograph”’ prize-winners. 


Kate Fishel 
4 gy ey May H. Peabody Competition No. 63 will close December 20 (for for- 
ae ee Ag why eign members December 25). The awards will be an- 
Robert H. Gibson Marion I. Reynolds nounced and prize contributions published in St. Nicu- 
Florence G. Mackey Walter Moore OLAS for March. 
Serge yo nal eee Seater Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines. 
Mary Baxter Ellis Seewest Bowen Title: to contain the word ‘‘ Hero.” 
Rachel Wyse Rene Guillon Prose. Article or story of not more than four hun- 
| ae toe | mn io aya dred words to relate to some episode in Greek history. 
Dorothy Holt Bradley L. Coley Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 
Eleanor Keeler Verna Mae Tyler or unmounted; no blue prints or negatives. Subject, 
Kathleen McKeag Dunton Hamlin ‘* A Gloomy Day.” 
~~ Biaskiond, J = “‘mmeeene ‘beawieg India ink, very black writ 
. M. ckfo r. ton ° ’ » 
Yous Soles se ey og oN ing-ink, or wash (not color), interior or 
race Wardwel Christina B. Fisher i ; “ ori 
Adelaide Nichols C. Mortimer Wilmer- exterior. | Two subjects, ‘‘ My Favorite 
Katharine Leeming ding Subject’ (from life) and a Heading or 
ildred Curran-Smith elen i ailpiece for March. 
M Curran-Smi Helen, Goodal Tailpiece for March 
ohn B. Lowry Puzzle. Any sort, but must be ac- 
PHOTOGRAPHS tr. som » B. Wate companied by the answer in full, and 
. R. Barton Parker must be indorsed. 
Lae A = Katharine Wardsworth Puzzle-answers. Best, neatest, and 
S. M. Janney, Jr. PUZZLES 1 most complete set of answers to puzzles 
= oo 7 in this issue of St. NicHoLas. Must be 
corge Blerritt, Jt. | Katharine Kin indorsed 
Anna M. McKechnie 7 28 Aad . 
Piero Colonna ——_ a Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. 
T. Beach Platt Dome Hackbusch To encourage the pursuing of game with 
ivene F. Wetmore Madge Oakley a camera instead of a gun. For the best 
an 0 Waeiman Clarence Gamble photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
Elsie Wormser } akg _- in its natural home. First Prize, five dol- 
jon Pon” Jr. Erwin Janowitz lars and League gold badge. Second 
Clifford Standinger cae $3 Prise, three dollars and League gold 
Joseph Wharton Lippin- —— Then badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 
cott E. Adelaide Hahn 
Harry j. Polk “Two Puzzlers” 
RULES. 


Gwyneth Pennethorne 
PHOTOGRAPHS 2. Nesta Pennethorne 

Marion Toulmin 
Florence R, T. Smith 


Ruth H. Caldwell PUZZLES 2. 
Mary E. Glessner 

Hugo Graf Alice Knowles 
Constance Williams Walker Ely Swift 
Canema Bowers William McAdams 

J. Raymond Hampson Margaret Flint 

Rose G. Wood Harry W. Hazard, Jr. 
Grace Povenmire Alice D. Karr 
Dorothy V. Gresham Eleanor L. Halpin 
George Hill Louisa Henderson 
Walter Schilling Flournoy A. Hopkins 
Marion D. Freeman Juanita Read Harmar 
George Grady, Jr. Augusta Kilpatrick 


Charlotte Greenbaum Alice A. Perkins 


NOTICE. 


Tue St. Nicholas League is an organization of 
St. NicHotas readers for the purpose of mental 
improvement, good-fellowship, and the more 
ey eee of our animal friends. The 
membership is free, and any reader of the maga- ., nog 2 
zine, whether a subscriber or not, may obtain the © =ND OF NOVEMBER. BY ALEX- 
League badge and instruction leaflet on appli- ANDRA BRADSHAW, AGE 16. 
cation. * Good night — time to hibernate.” 





ANY reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether 
a subscriber or not, is entitled to League 
membership, and a League badge and 
leaflet, which will be sent on application. 
Every contribution, of whatever kind, 


’ must bear the name, age, and address of 


the sender, and be indorsed as ‘‘original ” 
by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt that the contri- 


bution is not copied, but wholly the work 


and idea of the sender. If prose, the 
number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a separate 
sheet, but on the contribution itself—if a 
manuscript, on the upper margin; if a 
picture, om the margin or back. Write 
or draw on one side of the paper only. A 
contributor may send but one contribu- 
tion a month—not one of each kind, but 
one only. Address: 
The St. Nicholas League, 


Union Square, New York. 





BOOKS AND READING. 





Ir is natural that men 
who write books should be 
the most appreciative readers, and they are 
moved by their love of reading to tell others 
the value of books. Often this is done by 
comparing books with other things. Thus, 
Theodore Parker, a great thinker, writer, and 
preacher, compares them with ships, saying: “A 
great book is a ship of thought, deep freighted 
with truth, with beauty too. It sails the ocean, 
driven by the winds of heaven, breaking the 
level sea of life into beauty where it goes, leav- 
ing behind it a train of sparkling loveliness, 
widening as the ship goes on.” Lowell likens 
the ability to read to a key “which admits us 
to the whole world of thought and fancy and 
imagination, to the company of saint and sage, 
of the wisest and wittiest at their wisest and 
wittiest moments.” This would make a book, 
by the same metaphor, a doorway. Others 
compare books to treasure-chests— Ruskin, for 
example, in “ Sesame and Lilies”; but the trea- 
sure in the chest is grain—sesame—not gold. 

Who of our readers will tell us to what else 
books have been compared ? 

HAWKS AND IN earlier days the farm- 

STORY-BOOKS. ers’ boys used to run for the 
gun whenever a hawk was seen wheeling in the 
air, and many an innocent bird was slain be- 
cause some hawks do now and then kill a 
chicken. But to-day, we hope, the farmers 
know better, and have taught their boys that 
most hawks do more good than harm, and that 
only a few kinds are the farmers’ enemies. 

There was a time, not so many years ago, 
when it was considered by many parents a 
waste of time to read any but “serious books,” 
and all story-books were rather frowned upon. 
Even when Sir Walter Scott was writing his 
wonderful Waverley Novels, one reason he had 
for concealing his authorship was the fear that 
his story-writing would be thought undignified. 
To-day it has been learned that among stories, 
as among hawks, there are the harmful and 
the helpful kinds. Yet still there are some 


WHAT ARE BOOKS 
LIKE? 


traces of the old feeling, and some children are 
constantly advised to choose the “serious 
books” or “solid reading.” A story told of 
himself by a historian will shed some light on 
this question. He said that after he had tried 
for some years to acquaint himself with life in 
Byzantium, he could acquire only the vaguest 
idea of it from the historians, but when he read 
Scott’s “Count Robert of Paris” the period 
seemed to come at once to life in his mind. 
So much for a good story-writer as compared 
to historians with less imagination. 
THE LITTLE ALL of us who are readers 
BROTHERS AND are like travelers in the 
eee great Land of Literature, 
and as we go on our journeys we find which 
roads are best, quickest, and pleasantest. When 
our small brothers and sisters are setting out 
in the same magic country, we may save them 
much stumbling by giving good advice as to 
how to travel and where to go. We find our 
reward in their sharing of our pleasures, in re- 
peating the same routes, and thus we renew 
our own pleasant recollections. Elder brothers 
and sisters may thus come to have a reputation 
as good pilots or guides, and in that case their 
advice will be gladly taken. But they must 
not assume to direct the smaller readers too 
rigidly, for individual tastes, like mistakes, occur 
“even in the best-regulated families.” 
FINISHING WHAT WE should be glad to 
18 BEGUN. hear from some of our wise 
readers upon the question whether it is well to 
persevere in reading a book one does not enjoy. 
There seem to be good arguments to be urged 
in favor of each course. At all events, there 
must be discretion used. To force one’s self to 
read a dull and stupid book seems a waste of 
time; to drop a book as soon as its reading re- 
quires a little effort is quite as foolish if the book 
be a good one. Which is the right course ? 
Born just about at the 
end of our Revolution, 
Leigh Hunt was educated at the same school 
as Lamb and Coleridge. He became a writer 


LEIGH HUNT. 
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for the press, but all his life he was more a book- 
lover than a journalist. Few have spoken of 
books with more affection, and Macaulay said 
he had “the power of justly appreciating and 
heartily enjoying good things of very different 
kinds,” and Lowell said he was “as pure- 
minded a man as ever lived.” 

His essay on “ My Books” will be enjoyed 
by every young reader, especially where he 
tells which old writers really cared for books, 
and gives his reasons for his judgment of them. 
He shows that “our four great English poets,” 
Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspere, and Milton, were 
all book-lovers; otherwise, he declares, Shak- 
spere could never have been willing to retire to 
Stratford before old age. 

Leigh Hunt is a delightful friend, who will 
chat with you delightfully, and leave you glad 
of the time spent over his writings. 

CHRISTMAS IT is a great mistake to 
TO THE LOVER OF choose Christmas books 
a entirely by covers and 
guess-work ; and it is well to remember that it 
is better to postpone a gift for a few days rather 
than to buy a poor book. If you feel that you 
must buy books without reading them, you can 
at least select something published by firms of 
good reputation, knowing that they will be 
careful what is sent out under their names. It 
is not a bad plan to buy one or two volumes of 
a standard set, trusting to later purchases or 
birthdays, Christmas, and other present-giving 
occasions to complete the set gradually. 
A NEW USE FOR Ir you like, you can make 

ST. NICHOLAS. this magazine useful to you 
as a suggestion of topics for your reading. 
Thus, if you take up the September number, 
see what interesting subjects it touches upon. 
Of course, the few articles in any one number 
can do no more than tell a very little of their 
subjects, and every one of them may be more 
fully studied in books. The article on “ Brit- 
tany,” for instance, may lead you to an ac- 
quaintance with all that picturesque region. 
Go to a library and see what a large list of 
books can be found dealing with these quaint 
people and their queer land. The Japanese 
serial takes you to another quarter of the 
world, as different as possible and even more 
fascinating. In your old numbers of Sr. 


NicHo.as will be found a score of articles 
telling about these remarkable “ Yankees of the 
East”—of their holidays, their customs, their 
shrines, and gardens. The story of the diver, 
too, brings to mind another realm of wonders, 
the submarine world, where all is unfamiliar 
and fairylike. ‘ Elinor Arden” makes history 
seem alive, while “The Children of Zuni” 
serves to remind us that our own-land has a 
storied past, and the article on “ London” 
serves by reminding the reader that our English 
cousins are mindful of our present. 

Ir is not necessary to 
have a large and imposing 
case for your books in order to feel that they 
are well taken care of, but there are certain 
things you might insist upon. One is that 
your books should not be in danger of falling 
to the floor and breaking their backs, spraining 
their bindings, or crushing their corners. There- 
fore they should not be put into some flimsy 
set of hanging shelves, likely to come tumbling 
down at any moment. Better have a strong, if 
plain, set of shelves standing firmly on the floor. 
Next, remember not to crush the books to- 
gether until they crack, or to leave so few to a 
shelf that they are always tipping this way and 
that, wrenching the pages out of the covers. 

Better a few books taken care of and read 
than a large library neglected. Better fewer 
books and of better quality. 

CHOICE BOOKS IF a child loves books at 

FOR CHILDREN. aj], you can hardly begin 
too early to intrust her or him (there is no rea- 
son for always saying “him”) with really 
valuable books. The fine book sets a standard 
of treatment for the rest. If the child has only 
cheap, flimsy volumes, always coming to pieces, 
a book will seem to be worthy of no care, and 
the library will not be valued. But a choice 
work, beautifully bound, is so charming a 
possession that it will be sure of respectful 
treatment, and the owner will come to see that 
a book is, or may be, a matter worth considera- 
tion. There are in second-hand stores thou- 
sands of good books that cost no more than the 
poorly printed works, despised by all who think 
book-making an art. Buy good books, and you 
help to bring good books into the market ; for 
the public receives what it asks for. 


THE BOOKCASE. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





WE are sure that all our readers will find the second 
instalment of Mr. Baum’s great story, “ Queen Zixi of 
Ix,” even more interesting than the first, and will rejoice 
over the author’s clever surprise of letting his young 
hero be “thg forty-seventh person to enter the gate”’ 
and thus become the King of Noland. 

Indeed, it may be truthfully said that the story in- 
creases in charm and fun with each chapter. And a rare 
treat awaits the reader in the January instalment, in 
which King Bud really begins his reign, and has some 
very troublesome questions to decidé. 

With the aid of his sister Fluff, Bud cleverly disposes 
of these questions with credit, except in one amusing in- 
stance, wherein he shows that he is not yet a Solomon. 

“T love grit in boys, and wanted to see yours come 
out,” says Dr. Ferris, in Henry Gardner Hunting’s 
story, in this number, “The Squareness of Neil Morris” ; 
and American boys, we feel sure, will appreciate this 
admirable account of how one boy carried out his con- 
tract, even though it seemed “a hard contract” in the 
beginning and an unfair one lateron. We trust that no 
boy who takes St. NICHOLAS will fail to read this story. 





Among the first lessons about animals learned by boys 
and girls is the fact that the fox is a very crafty little 
creature. And this is so well illustrated in Mr. Dane 
Coolidge’s story, “The Fox Who Knew All About 
Traps,” that St. NICHOLAS young folk will delight in 
the account of “Silver Gray’s” cleverness in avoiding 
Old Ransome’s traps. It was inevitable, of course, that 
he should be caught at last, for the wit of even the wiliest 
fox is not equal to the wit of man, But Old Ransome 


surely must have had a great respect for Silver Gray’s 
cunning; and let us hope that his captor’s admiration of 
a worthy foe may even have saved Silver Gray from 
slaughter for the sake of his fur. 





We must call special attention, also, to another instance, 
in this number, of remarkable sagacity in the animal 
world—the story of “ Little Pete,” the carrier-pigeon 
that headed straight for his American home from the 
far-away town of Auckland, New Zealand. Many won- 
derful stories are told of homing-pigeons, but no more 
wonderful instance of their marvelous instinct has ever 
come to our notice. 





The contributions sent in by members of the St. 
Nicholas League show that there are a great many boys 
and girls in our country who, even at the age of fifteen, 
are gifted young artists. These young folk—and all 
other readers who are interested in art — will do well to 
read carefully Mr. Caffin’s excellent papers upon “ How 
to Study Pictures.”” We have mmde it plain, from the 
first, that these articles are not intended for very young 
readers — although they, also, some day, when they are 
old enough to enjoy them, will be glad to find the same 
articles awaiting them in book-form. 

Meantime, the younger readers of St. NICHOLAS can 
take delight in the contribution which this month ap- 
pears beside Mr. Caffin’s article—the clever story in 
rhyme entitled “ A Message to Mother Goose,” with 
Mr. Varian’s charming illustrations. 





The answer to the riddle on page 110 is: SUBSTI- 
TUTION. 




















BETWEEN THE ACTS AT THE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


ConnecTeD Worp-sguares. I. 1. Norman. 2. Oriole. 3. 
Ripple. 4. Mopped. 5. Allege. 6. Needed. II. 1. Maples. 2. 
Ariose. 3. Pilose. 4. | om 5. Essene. 6. Seeded. III. 1. 
Dogmas. 2. Orient. 3. Girder. 4. Meddle. 5. Aneles. 6. Stress. 
IV. x. Dances. 2. Averse. 3. Nerita. 4. Biean. 5. Estufa. 
6. Seaman. V. 1. Schism. 2. Crania. 3. Hanses. 4. Insert. 5. 
Sierra. 6. Mastax. 


CenTrat SyncopatTions. November: 1. Ni-n-th, thin. 2. 
Cr-o-ak, rack. 3. Ra-v-en, near. 4. Tr-e-ad, dart. 5. Re-m-it, 
rite. 6. So-b-er, rose. 7. Ev-e-nt, vent. 8. Me-r-it, time. 


ILLUSTRATED NumericaL EniGma. “ Penny and penny laid up 
will be many.” 


A Novet Ziczac. Zigzag, October; from 1 to 9, Manchuria; 


to to 14, Japan. Cross-words: 1. Opaque. 2. Accept. 3. Tramps. 
4- Jocund. 5. Blithe. 6. Tender. 7. Russia. 

Dovsie Acrostic. Primals, Walter Scott; finals, Red Gaunt- 
let. Cross-words: 1. War. 2. Age. 3. Led. 4. Tag. 5. Era. 
6. Rhu(barb). 7. Sin. 8. Cot. 9g. Oil. 10. The. 11. Tot. 


Novet Acrostic. Primals, October; from 1 to 12, Indian Sum- 
mer. Cross-words: 1. Obelisk. 2. Cabinet. 3. Tantivy. 4. 
Oblique. 5. Beaming. 6. Economy. 7. Radical. 

Diaconat. Bicycle. Cross-words: 1. Boating. 2. Fishing. 
3. Picture. 4. New York. 5. Miracle. 6. Cripple. 7. Ivanhoe. 


Connectep Sovares. I. 1. Races. 2. Agave. 3. Caret. «4 
Evert. 5. Setto. II. 1. Owner. 2. Weave. 3. Nasal. 4 Evade- 
5. Relet. III. 1. Occur. 2. Cause. 3. Cuban. 4. Usage. 5- 
Renew. IV. 1. Cover. 2. Olive. 3. Vixen. 4. Event. 5. Rents- 
V. x. Wants. 2. About. 3. Noble. 4. Tulip. 5. Steps. 


To ovr Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHoLas Riddle-box, care of Tue CenTury Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE SEPTEMBER NuMBER were received, before September 15th, from Grace Haren — 
“* Chuck ”— Catherine H. Steel— “ Allil and Adi” — Helen Hoag — Marion P. Toulmin — Mary Ruth Hutchinson. 


’ 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NuMBER were received before September 15th, from J. Elliott, 1 — “‘ Lolly-pop,” 1— 
Dorothea M. Dexter, 7 — A. E. Hatton, 1—L. Kellogg, 1 — M. Beadenkopf, :—— No name, Duluth, 9 — Margaret C. Wilby, 8— Edwin 
and Beatrice, 2— The Spencers, 9 — a Hopkins, 8—Cornelia Vaughan, 4 —Two Puzzlers, 8 —W. Keith, 1 — Bessie Sweet Gallup, 

r 


.— Harriet Bingaman, g — Lawrence and 


ederica Mead, 2— Marjorie Crabbe, 1 — Marie Joseph, 1— Martha Hull, 1 — Martha G. 


reyer, 8— Nessie and Freddie, 9 —W. G. Rice, Jr., 3— Nettie C. Barnwell, 9 — G. N. P. and E. H. G., 9— Eleanor C. French, 8 


— May Richardson, 9. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals, reading downward, and my finals, read- 
ing upward, spell a familiar name. 
CroOss-WoRDs (of equallength): 1. Partsofaship. 2. 
Farewell. 3. A region in Africa. 4. A shaft. 5. A caper. 
GRACE F, ANDERSON (League Member). 


CONNECTED WORD-SQUARES. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


**e ee * 
7s es 2 & 
°ec2 8a 
“Be ee 
S's aS 


I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Gatalogues. 2. 
Visionary. 3. Understanding. 4. To eat a small quan- 
* of. 5. Repose. 

I. UpPER RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Below. 2. 
Coolness. 3. Topine. 4. Tocall forth. 5. To drive 
back. 

III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. Force. 2. The symbol 
of peace. 3. To extend in breadth. 4. An incident. 
5. Tears. 


IV. LowER LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. To goin. 2. 
A relative. 3. Certain fresh-water ducks. 4. Striking 
effect. 5. Pauses. 

V. LowER RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. The stalks of 
certain species of grain. 2. In that place. 3. Royal. 
4. Inhabitants of Arabia. 5. Pertaining to Wales. 

GEORGE G. CHAPIN. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND ZIGZAG. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXAMPLE: Syncopate (take out) the two middle let- 
ters from a satchel, and leave an ornament. Answer: 
va-li-se, vase. 

1. Syncopate pertaining to dogs, and leave a support. 

2. Syncopate brightened, and Gove to cast off. 

3- Syncopate pertaining to the mind, and leave a re- 

ast. 
r 4. Syncopate a physician, and leave an opening. 

5. Syncopate to mutter, and leave an animal. 

6. Syncopate to unite firmly, and leave a coin. 

7. Syncopate a seat for a rider, and leave an auction. 

8. Syncopate a thoroughfare in a city, and leave a word 
used by printers. 

g. Syncopate a product of the South, and leave a rac- 
coon. 

10. Syncopate to keep, and leave part of a harness, 

When the ten words, of four letters each, have been 
written one below another, the zigzag (beginning at the 
upper left-hand letter and ending with the lower right- 
hand letter) will spell the name of a seaport of the United 
States. CLARA BETH HAVEN. 
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ILLUSTRATED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Tuis differs from the ordinary numerical enig- 
ma in that the words forming it are pictured in- 
stead of described. The answer, consisting of 
thirty-four letters (shown in the eight little pic- 
tures), is a proverb which teaches contentment. 


CHARADE, 


My first is a kind of seat ; 
My 4ast your ills may cure ; 
Now take a glass and look within,— 
You ’ll see my whole, I 'm sure. 
HELEN A. SIBLEY. 


DIAGONAL, 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and written one be- 
low another, the diagonal (beginning with the upper 
left-hand letter and ending with the lower right-hand 
letter) will spell a common word. 

Cross-woRDs: 1. Blotting out. 2. Part of the body. 
3. Pertaining to a pirate. 4. Displayed. 5 Contented. 
6. Working. 7. An astringent fruit. 8. The principal 
church in a diocese. 9. A large, web-footed sea-bird. 

GRACE F. ANDERSON (League Member). 


TRANSPOSITIONS AND ZIGZAG. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXAMPLE: A narrow opening; transpose, and make 
portions. Answer: slot, fots. 

1. A hard substance; transpose, and make a light 
substance. 2. Hovels; transpose, and make closed. 3. 
A fruit; transpose, and make to gather. 4. Mellow; 
transpose, and make a wharf. 5. A point of the com- 
pass; transpose, and make a chair or bench. 6. Certain 
nocturnal fliers ; transpose, and make to pierce. 7. Do- 
mesticated ; transpose, and make a companion. 8, Gait; 





SI 1F-24-33-9-8- 


transpose, and make a garment. 9. Parts of 
the head; transpose, and make to burn. 

When the transpositions h: ve been rivhtly 
made, write the words one below anoth r. 
The zigzag (formed by taking the first lciter 
of the first word, the second letter of the sec- 
ond word, the first letter of the third word, the 
second letter of the fourth, and so on) will 
spell a season of festivities. 

ELINOR TOWNSEND. 


WORD-SQUARE. 


1. Part of the head. 2. Surface. 3. Toraise. 4. A 


feminine name. 
JUANITA READ HARMAR (League Member). 


GEOGRAPHICAL CUBE. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
Sh «a ee 


we 
>: 


Det te oxo 

FROM I to 2,a continent; from 1 to 3, a city on the 
northern coast of Africa; from 2 to 4, one of the United 
States ; from 3 to 4, an island in the Malay Archipelago ; 
from § to 6, a seaport in British East Africa; from 5 to 
7, the name of a city and a lake in Nicaragua; fiom 6 to 
8, aterritory; from 7 to 8, a country of Europe; from 1 
to 5,a country of Asia; from 2 to 6,a city of Upolu; 
from 4 to 8, a continent; from 3 to 7, an island of the 


Lesser Antilles, belonging to the Dutch. 
NELL G. SEMLINGER. 
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“*THEN LET THE LORD HIGH EXECUTIONER STEP FORWARD!’ ” 








